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CARTRIDGES 
FOR SMALL ARMS, 
PATENTS 


By George Hoyem. 
‘Armory Publications, 1986. 


Box 44372 
| his is evidently some 
sort of sex manual, and 


Tacoma, Washington 

a thick one itis, too. Like much of the literature of lust, 
it is expensive ($62) but those fond of outréerotica will 
find titillation galore. Powerful, shock-oriented — 
even violent — improvement in sexual function seems 
to be the key here. Chapters are titled, variously, 
“Improvement in Scraping Disk or Wad for Ordnance 
Cartridges,” “Improvement in Shot-Cartridges,” 
“Improvement in Ball-Cartridges,” and “Improve- 
ment in Metallic Cartridges for Breech-Loading 
Fire-Arms.”” 

All the chapters (and there are almost five hundred 
entries) come from different experts, although a cer- 
tain W. S. Smoot and R. J. Gatling seem to be in pre- 
ponderance, All the written entries are accompanied 
by line drawings of detail and care, but for all their 
artistry, the diagrams seem a bit fusty, fuzzy — 
indeed, indecipherable: no matter which way Iturned 
them, I could just barely make out the various funda- 
ments and impedimentia that are so vital to everyday 
consummation. 

Even more confusing are the almost foo exact 
descriptions of positions, etc: 

The said chambers may be capable of opening at the rear, 

that the cartridge may be inserted thereat, as in the rotat- 

ing cylinder described and claimed in my Letters Patent 

No. 12,648; or the chamber or chambers may be con- 

structed to load in front, The tubes B are short enough to 

enable the ball D to be received within the tube A, between 
the inner ends of the said tubes B and C: and the interior of 
the front tube B is very slightly larger than the bore of the 
barrel or stationary portion of the barrel, in order that the 
ball, after passing through the said tube B, may slug in the 
grooves of the barrel. 
We quote this at such length because readers of erot- 
ica will agree that sometimes a deliberate vagueness 
— not apparent here — can add to the excitement of 
passion and discovery. It gives usa chance to fill in 
amorous details for ourselves, and our lovers. 

We asked a younger couple, friends of ours, to try 
‘out some of the instructions described in the text (as 
the quote above) and they confessed, after almost two 


hours of intense study, followed by frustration inter- 
ruptus, that they could neither make head nor tail of 
the words, try as they might. “The damned pictures 
didn’t do anything for us,” they reported. Going 
beyond my specific instructions, they telephoned the 
U.S. Patent office (listed at the top of each entry) to 
see if some assistance was available at the supervisory 
level. My friends reported that the operator sounded 
confused, and that her superior was unhelpful, even 
curt. 

‘One chapter which is a personal favorite was writ- 
ten with no little passion by an odd sounding pair, 
Obadiah Pease and W. K. Root. Entitled, simply, 
“Improvement in Metallic Cartridges,” it reaches, we 
feel, a certain ne plus ultra in erotic writing: 

The shell so made is first to have the fulminate inserted in 

its chamber; next the ball isto be inserted in its front end; 

it is next tobe filled with powder and rammed therein in 
the usual manner. The rear end of the powder is to be 
sealed up or protected by a waterproof deflagrating coating 
of varnish, or its equivalent, The rear end of the cartridge 
is not to be filled flush, but a small space 1s to be left an 

‘order to enable a projection or anvil formed in the chamber 

of the fire-arm to enter the same when the cartridge is to be 

fired. 


But for all their artistry, 
the diagrams seem a bit 


fusty, fuzzy — indeed 
indecipherable... Even 


more confusing are the 
almost too exact 


descriptions of positions. 


However, elsewhere in this compendium, there 
seems to be a need to go into matters which some 
might characterize as tasteless, even — nay, especially 
—in a book of erotica. (We suspect that Alex Comfort 
would wish that these subjects might better be left 
untouched.) For example, this by a W. C. Tooth: 

The bent edges of the priming cup, when the charge is 

exploded, form an effectual gas-check, and prevent the gas 

from passing between the cup B and the end of the 
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cartridge-case. 

Alllovers have their limits, and this seems to be one 
of them, 

One last carping complaint, then | am done. | think 
even the most charitable of us grow weary of charac- 
ters who appear and reappear in tale after tale. My 
wife, as patient as she is (we've been married fora 
blissful twenty-eight years) stated that if she had to 
read about Shell A attempting to properly fit into Cup 
Cone more time, she would scream. We would sug- 
gest that the editor, in the next edition, if there is a 
next edition (and we would be the first to support 
such an effort), give some more life to an otherwise 
memorable work by letting C be, say, “Charming 
Charley” or A “Anxious Amy.” It couldn't hurt, and 
might well be the touch needed to push this worthy 
tome to the top of the New York Times Trade List for 
1986. 

These are small complaints, and we believe that 
they cannot mar a welcome addition to everyone’s 
Library of Love. We firmly believe that those of us 
who grew up on the Memoirs of Casanova and The Perfu- 
med Garden will find much to admire in this volume, 
with its sturdy binding, no-nonsense drawings, and 
discreet passion. 

= CY. RYKER 


THE GREAT PURGES 


By Isaac Deutscher and David King. 
Basil Blackwell, 1985. 

432 Park Avenue South 

New York, New York 


talin, itis said, attrib- 

uted his success to his 
position as Secretary of the Party —and his 3x5 card 
file system. One would certainly need something to 
keep all the characters straight: not only Molotov and 
Trotsky and Kirov and Kamenev and Zinoviev and 
Bukharin, but Tukhachevsky, Belov, Voroshilov, 
Yegorev, Budienny, Badienny, Bedinny, Borodin, 
Bodini, and Bodiddley. Never has a Revolution been 
started, maintained, battled over, botched, sabo- 
taged, and trampled on by people with such glottal- 
stopping names. One would hope that the next major 
political upheaval would take place in Liberia so that 
our future history books may be peopled by folks 
named Jones, Crones, Foams and Gnomes. 

The late Isaac Deutscher prepared The Great Purges 
for the BBC in 1965. The thesis is that the degradation 
of the Russian revolution was similar to the degrada- 
tion that took place after the revolutions of Luther, 
Oliver Cromwell, and France at the end of the 18th 
Century. For example, Deutscher points to Thomas 


Munzer as leader of a peasant revolt, described by 

Luther as “plundering hordes” who should be 
broken to pieces, strangled and stabbed, secretly and 
openly by everybody who can do it, and be mindful that 
there carinol be anything more poisonous, more harmful, 
more devilish than a rebellious person who has to be killed 

just as one must kill a mad dog... strike, strangle. . 
Nice talk from a religious leader, so in keeping with 
the spirit of Christianity. Munzer was put to the rack 
and later beheaded, at age twenty-eight. 

By the same token, Deutscher points to the French 
Revolution, which, after the triumphs of the spring of 
1793, sees the Revolutionary Convention split into the 
followers of Danton, Robespierre (and Saint-Just), 
and the Hebértists. At one point, Saint-Just said of his 
former allies: 

Danton, you have supported tyranny! Oh, evil citizen, 

you have been conspiring! Malignant man, you have com: 

pared to a harlot the voice of public opinion... .you have 
curried favor with the aristocracy... [and] Hébert’s 

{faction clamored for a constitution; jor they sought to pro- 

voke a chaos full of danger and adversity, and replace our 

revolutionary government with some other and feeble 

regime 
Fora year or so after, heads popped off like popcorn at 
your favorite Saturday evening movie. The resulting 
bloodshed should be enough to warn all persons of all 
times that (1) A revolution is just like a tiger: once 
released from the cage, it cannot be brought back 
again nohow and, (2) Those who represent the new 
government are likely to beas bad or worse than those 
they have replaced. 

There is a hurt expressed in this work —and the 
many other books about Revolutions — The French, 
the Mexican, the Russian, all lost. The hurt of a dream 
that not only goes wrong, but goes madly out of con- 
trol, eating its own parents, babies, and believers. 
Deutscher suggests that the coming of madness in 
Russia began in the summer of 1927, with Stalin’s 
denunciation of Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev, but 
it was not until the Moscow Trials of 1936 that the 
beast escaped from the garden, and the world 
watched fascinated, puzzled, as those on trial testified 
in horrific chest-beating, to grisly acts of sabotage and 
treason. The heroes of the October Revolution con- 
fessed to unbelievable subversive acts, contacts with 
Trotsky to join Hitler and the Japanese to invade Rus- 
sia, plots against existing members of the party. Thus 
the testimony of Zinoviev: 

I should like to repeat that am fully and utterly guilty. I 

am guilty of having been the organizer, second only to 

Trotsky, of that bloc tohose chosen task was the killing of 

Stalin and Voroshilov. I was the principal organizer of 

Kirov's assassination. The party saw where we were 

going, and warned us; Stalin warned us scores of times; 

but we did not heed these warnings. ..My defective 

Bolshevism thus became transformed into anti-Bolshe- 


vism, and through Trotskyism | arrived at fascism. 

Arthur Koestler always claimed that the belief in the 
importance of the revolution was so strong that these 
former participants would get on the stand to 
denounce themselves and everyone they had been 
associated with in order to assure its purity and con- 
tinuance. And it was George Orwell who introduced 
us to the idea of the Big Lie: that is, if the party comes 
up with a lie that is monstrous enough, it cannot be 
rebutted. It becomes true just because it is so wild, 

The monstrosity didn’t stop with the Trials. The 


Stalin was able to find all 
the enemies he needed in the 
early days of the revolution 
— but soon enough, he had 
to create them. 
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next to be undone in a final unrolling of ruination 

were the Stalinists themselves, those who had been 

loyal to him from the very start: 
. . even some of Stalin’s most devoted and fanatical 
followers grew uneasy, expressed doubts, sought to miti- 
‘gate the terror, even to limit Stalin's power. Inevitably, 
the terror hit them too. . . and] these men were completely 
taken aback and utterly crushed by the unexpected accusa- 
tions — there was no limit to their gloom and despair. 
Here, for instance, are extracts from letters which R. I 
Eikhe addressed to Stalin from the dungeon in whick he 
spent the last two years of his life: “There is, believe me, 
no misery more bitter than to sit in the jail of a govern- 
‘ment for which I have alwoays fought. . Had I been guilty 
of even one-hundredth of the crimes with which 1am now 
being charged, I would not have dared to address you 
before my execution. 1 shall now touch upon the one really 
disgraceful act of my life: I was unable to endure the tor- 
tures to which Ushakov and Nikolayev subjected me, espe- 
cially Ushakov. He tortured me even while my broken ribs 
were causing me agony; in this way he forced me to accuse 
myself and others. ..” 


For the next three years, both in public and in 
secret, all elements of the revolution were put on trial 
There were deportations or, as happened with many 
of the Trotskyites at the Vorkuta Camp, deportation, 
then execution. And to make his stay more secure, it 
was during this period that Stalin was forcing the col- 
lectivization of the kulaks, in which whole regions 
were cut off from food and communication, with star- 
vation by fiat. 

Perhaps it is better at all times to be The Cynic. Per- 
haps the safest course is to believe that all govern- 
ment, no matter how holy, or grandly conceived, is 
going to be inimical to our health. Certainly, this is the 
central, crucial theme of the early writings of the 
‘American experiment, writings of Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Patrick Henry. Trust no one. Power over other 
people is a process of consuming the baby. All come 
to be either subjects or enemies. 

Stalin was able to find all the enemies he needed in 
the early days of the revolution — but soon enough, 
he had to create them, With an enemy, one is always 
doing battle; if one is always doing battle, one can sub- 
sume one’s humanness, and keep the doubters firmly 
inline. Asin medieval Europe, the politics of power in 
post-Revolutionary Russia became the politics of wai 
and power accrued to those who endlessly battled. 

There are no exact figures of the number of people 
that Stalin murdered in the name of the State: it is 
known that what began in 1936 continued until the 
end of his life, three decades later. 

Near the end of his days, Trotsky wrote: 

The only reasonable and fitting question is this: who 

brought these people to such a state that all their hueman 

reflexes were destroyed? And how did he do it? There is a 


A revolution is like a 
tiger: once released from the 
cage, it cannot be brought 


back again nohow. 


very simple principle in jurisprudence, one which holds 
the key to many secrets: is fecit cui prodest; he who 
benefits by itis the culprit... My own observation tells 
me that the endurance of the human nervous system is 
limited. By means of the G.P.U. [the Secret police] Stalin 
can: trap hts victim in an abyss of black despair, humilia- 
tion, and infamy, until the victin takes upon himself the 
most monstrous crimes. . .But all those for whom the 
word socialism is not a hollow sound, but the very basis of 
their moral lives — to those, | say ‘Forward!' Threats, 
persecutions or violence cannot stop us! Be it even over 
our bleaching bones, the truth will triumph! 
The failure of so many revolutions did not, appar- 
ently, in the end, enlighten Trotsky. He still believed 
that a revolution could carry forward the principles of 
freedom, land reform, justice, equality, fraternity. It 
was, for him, a failure of vision — a failure that made 
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him a fugitive from assassination for thirteen years, 
and one that finally caught up with him. Ramon Mer- 
cador, a Spanish Stalinist, penetrated his inner circle 
in Mexico, and, on the 20th of August, 1940, smashed 
his head with an ice axe. 

There is much that The Great Purges does not cover: 
the whole period from 1917 to the death of Lenin in 
1924 is dealt with in a single paragraph. The suicide of 
Stalin’s first wife — Nadia Alliluyeva — is barely 
alluded to. By necessity, World Wars I and Il are 
skipped over. The photographs, from the collection of 
David King, extending from the early days of the 
revolution to the death of Stalin (including scenes of 
dismantling of his statues) are dandy 

— REUBEN J. FLEISCHMAN 


WOMEN 
AND SELF ESTEEM 


By Tschirart Sanford and Mary Ellen Donovan 
Viking Penguin, 1984 


SEXUAL 

ENERGY ECSTASY: 
A Guide to the 
Ultimate, Intimate 
Sexual Experience 


By David Allen Ramsdale and Ellen Jo Dorfman 
Peak Skill Publishing, 1985. 

Post Office Box 5489 

Playa del Rey, California 


[ could tell you lots of sto- 
ries about how we all 
lived together at 4411 Westminister, in St. Louis, three 
decades ago —but there probably isn’t time. Paula 
and Fred lived very elegantly on the first floor, and 
they had many parties under the gilded ceilings and 
large Maria Theresa chandeliers. We sat in front of the 
antique marble fireplaces and played games which we 
created ourselves, personality games, games which 
shook some people up so much they leftin tears. They 
always came back for the next one. 


Something was wrong 
and I thought it was me. 


Paul and I were raising our children in the seven 
rooms of the second floor. We often gave sanctuary to 
weary poets or other disturbed members of St. Louis 
society. We gave parties too, 

In the basement there lived a very old black man 
from the deep south who pulled his curls in salute 
when he saw us and wouldn’t vote until “Massa 
Fred” told him who to vote for. In the sub-basement 
was a jet engine which shook the house and blasted 
our ears when Gene played with it. He called it 
“inventing.” He finally did invent a silk-screen press, 
but not out of the jet engine 
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‘There was a rathskeller with Spanish tiles of Don 
Quixote’s adventures. We had parties down there; we 
re-created Monopoly into a game about Broadway 
shows and played it for real money. The rathskeller, 
during these Beatnik years, housed a variety of writ- 
ers and other exotics, some famous, some unknown. I 
fell in love with Christopher MacClaine who came 
through with Philip Lamantia and turned me onto 

ot 

On top of all that, we had a forty-five foot chapel 
with its own organ room. We ripped out the organ, 
gave it to a church, and used the little room for illicit 
sex. Lenny Bruce came around, Kenneth Patchen, 
Tom Jones, William Inge. There was also Anthony 
Quinn, who, if remember correctly, punched Fred in 
the nose because none of us women wanted to make it 
with him. We were host to numerous folks, famous, 
infamous, unknown. 

Imusn’t forget Jay and Pat, who eventually became 
Jay and Fran, famous for the lyrics of The Nervous Set 
It played for years at our bar-theatre, The Crystal Pal- 
ace — then it was exported to Broadway where the 
producer, who shall remain unnamed, gutted it com- 
pletely by taking out all references to marijuana. He 
also gave it a happy ending (“Musicals have to have 
happy endings”) and it folded in two weeks. Jay and 
Fran lived around the corner in a second floor ware- 
house. Entering the front room at top of a dark, wind- 
ing staircase, you were immediately confronted with 
a twenty-five foot back bar, a piece of Victoriana. That 
was their kitchen! 

In one corner of their vast other room, behind the 
grand piano, was a suite of Louis XV furniture, the 
teal thing, and there was an alcove with a Jacobean 
four-poster bed, hung with drapes big enough so that 
eight people could sleep in it, and sometimes did. Ten 
ina pinch. That bed figured prominently in Jay’s flam- 
boyant divorce from Pat, but by that time, I’m sure, 
Jay had already been publishing Neurotica, a little 
magazine with a healthy subscription list. It had 
outrageous articles, one of the very first to print L 
Ron Hubbard on dianetics, for instance, and sophisti- 
cated articles on the new sexuality. This was more 
than thirty years ago. 

With four beautiful women living in such close 
proximity and all of those parties, there was much 
activity, mostly within the larger family, always sub- 
rosa although everyone knew what was happening. 
We called it “Westporting” after the Connecticut 
town by the same name. 

It was a strange life, because with all of this going 
on, to say nothing of manufacturing antique chande- 
liers in the basement, getting into the printing press 
and swimming pool businesses, opening “Little 
Bohemia” (a bar by the river) and “The Crystal Pal- 
ace” which presented innumerable people —Judy 
Collins, for instance — who were either about to 


become famous or else were sliding down the ratings 
to obscurity: with all this going on, we still somehow 
managed to raise our children, do the marketing and 
cooking and cleaning and the ordinary things that 
‘women of our generation were raised to do, including, 
reading, writing, and keeping up with the latest 
fashion — Eric Fromm, and third party politics. 

With all that there was a deep level of unhappiness 
and frustration inside and around us. We were 
trained to get ego hits off of the men who admired us; 
our self esteem depended on being accommodating, 
acceptably attractive and witty. We wore instruments 
of bondage like high heels and Merry Widow girdles 
and worried if we went over 100 Ibs. I wondered how 
women in their forties could possibly stand being that 
old. At the same time something inside fought bitterly 
against the inequalities we felt vis-a-vis being a 
woman. Something was wrong, and I thought it was 
me. Therapy didn’t really give me a clue that perhaps 
the society I was playing in might have its rotten 
areas, “Beware, beware,’’| say now, “there is reality 
out there.” 


Lenny Bruce came 
around, Kenneth Patchen, 
Tom Jones, William Inge. 
Anthony Quinn, if I 
remember correctly, 


punched Fred in the nose. 


After my beatnik poet left town with a ballet dancer, 
cried for a year (amazing how that one hung on) and 
dreamt about him for a long time until eight years 
later when I found him again and re-enacted the 
whole sick saga. It did get me into North Beach. But 
that’s another story. The point is that glamor does not 
preclude pain. 

That's why both these books, so different in the lev- 
els from which they are coming and so different in 
subject matter, seem to go meaningfully together to 
me. Women and Self Esteem cracks open old patterns 
and exposes one to alternative ways of thinking about 
oneself. Sexual Energy makes the accessibility of spirit- 
ual and fulfilling sexuality very real. 

Without self-esteem — that is, if one does not 
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regard oneself with high esteem — total unity in sex is 
about impossible. The general sexual picture in the 
United States is one of distressful alienation, the 
embarrassing predicament of a nation unable to expe- 
rience the fotility of sexual potential, condemning any 
open discussion of it which might ameliorate the 
ation. Thereby, the concept and the act are per- 
verted. By perversion, [should emphasize, Ido not 
mean any particular combination of sexes involved, 
nor even what acts are committed, but those sexual 
attitudes that divide rather than unite. 

Women and Self Esteem not only examines the many 
role models given to women in family, school and 
society, but at the end of each chapter, the book gives 
specific exercises for re-imprinting to a healthier atti- 
tude. It points out details — from responding toa 
compliment with a self put-down (Oh, it’s just a 
hand-me-down; it’s really nothing”) to how to cope 
with the image of women inherited from the Christian 
Bible as unclean and cunning. The book is thorough, 
clearly written, and should be read not only by 
women, but by men who wish to understand them- 
selves better, as well as understand their women, 

After you’ ve learned to love yourself more, go to 
Sexual Energy Ecstasy and learn new ways to unite, not 
just new positions (although if you could use that 
kind of material, it is certainly included) but here I am 
speaking of learning new ways to make the sexual act 
truly loving, new ways to unite on many levels and 
heighten the entire experience. 

In the poetic forward, Cheryl Pappas says: 

We want love. Fear is what we settle for 

now we must face and defang fear. 

Armor has served us long enough 

Wake up! 

We want love. We push it away in order to test 

the strength of it 

Love is infinitely strong and tender. 

BE LOVE TO HAVE LOVE. 

This is a good book. But amazingly it seems to 
assume that all love is heterosexual in nature. It does 
not unfold the unitive experience for the love between 
man and man, woman and woman, or even by one- 
self, all of which are as real as the love between man 
and woman. 

Beyond that, this is an excellent, spiritual, gentle 
and informative book on all aspects of love-making. 
The bibliography and source appendices are valuable. 

Learning to love myself, and, therefore, to love the 
man in my life, learning to esteem myself enough to 
attract a man who would radiate that love back to me, 
has been a difficult and a life-long process. Sometimes 
I think I've graduated from grammar school and 
sometimes I feel as though (whoops!) here | am in kin- 
dergarten again. 

Learning to love me is learning to love this creation 
and all its stuff. It's awesome and fun, and I'm a lot 


happier now at sixty-three than I was in the grand Art 
Nouveau mansion. Fred had a little room by the 
kitchen, called The Room of Passing Time. It was 
midnight blue, and hung with antique clock and 
watch parts, and watch-faces and clock-faces. Almost 
all those people have left my life; some have left their 
own. They live, somewhere, in the back of my heart. I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything, 

ELIZABETH GIPS 


THE SERPENT 
AND THE RAINBOW 


Wade Davis 
Simon & Shuster, 1985 


Consider these quotes: 

“Thad absolutely no plans, and no perception at the time 
that my whimsical decision in the cafe at Harvard Square 
would mark a major divide.” 


“We understand... that you are attracted to unusual 
places. We propose to send you to the frontier of death.” 


“For the sake of medical science. ..1ve must have a look at 
this reputed Zombi poison, if it exists,” 


espite these tantaliz- 

ing excerpts, The Ser- 
pent and the Rainbow is not a victorian travel adventure 
nor is ita George Lucas screenplay. Itis an ethnobiolo- 
gist’s account of his search for the drugs that Haitian 
vodoun (voodoo) adepts use to changea human being 
intoazombi (zombie), in the hope that these drugs 
might revolutionize surgical anaesthesiology. 
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Do zombies actually exist? They do indeed, and 
Wade Davis interviews them. But more remarkable 
than that, or than the amazing things the “zombi poi- 
son’ contains (clue: the local graveyard is nearly 
empty), is Davis’ melding of this exotic material with a 
deep and warm appreciation of the vodoun religion 
and Haitian culture. 

Davis’ story has the energy and sheen of a popular 
novel. His observations can be intense and elegant: 


One sensed immediately the bond between them, how they 
chose io act as one person, s0 that his glance became her 
‘gesture, which beckoned me in from the balcony. 


Wades the classic adolescent adventurer, whose very 
brashness is wisdom. His limit-testing takes him, lit- 
erally, to the brink of the grave, but the story is so 
truly an adventure that it would be cheating to tell 
more. 

‘The Serpent and the Rainbow contains a compassion- 
ate and concise history of Haiti, as well as an explana- 
tion of Vodoun that shows its wisdom and 
exuberance as well as its dark powers.” But Wade 
doesn’t forget the reader, and these historical asides 
never slow his brilliant parade of characters: the 
vodoun queens, the houngan priests, the very living 
dead themselves. 

Westerners tend to treat Haiti and Voodoo as arche- 
typical expressions of the boogeyman, Itis fascinating v8 
to turn over a stone and underneath find light shinin; lani Padi 
forth. . . ” me Hum, Om M, 


—CESE MCGOWAN’ 


— BROOK Mores 


“Those interested in these complex and vivid beliefs wil find Jooge 
‘Amado’s excellent novels and shor stories nichly interwoven with 
the Brazlian exprecsion of vodoun. 


A STORY 
_ (A Wonderful Story) 


ere’s a wonderful During the following week's broadcast, Toscanini 

story. The famous interrupted his program to say, “I'd like to address 
conductor, Arturo Toscanini once received a letter _the gentleman who wrote me from Montana recently. 
froma gentleman living in the mountains of Montana. _Here sir is the note of A.”” That night millions of peo- 
“Dear Mr. Toscanini, I listen to your broadcasts every _ple heard the note sounded in New York City vibrate 
Sunday night on the radio. [aman old manand [live _ across America toa small cabin in Montana where the 
alone with only my flock of sheep and my violinina _old shepherd, sitting by his radio, couldn't refrain 
cabin high above Thompson Falls. It’s beenalong _ from fiddling with himself long enough to reach for 


winter. The batteries to my radio are dying andmy __ the violin next to him. He spent the rest of that winter 
violin is out of tune. I wonder ifyou would be kind humming along to the sound of salt settling in its 
enough to strike the note of Anext week so thatwhen _shaker. 

I won't be able to hear you any longer, I can play my — CHARLES WING KRAFFT 


violin until the Spring thaw when I can get to town 
again.” 
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Baseball, superimposing aspects of cowboys and Indians 
overtop an English game for girls called ‘rounders,’ 
may well have descended from pre-Christian fertility rites. 


THE 100 SEASONS OF =MINOR LEAGUE 
BUFFALO BASEBALL BASEBALL STARS 


By Joseph M. Overfield Volume IL 
Partner's Press, 1986. Society for American Baseball Research, 1986. 
21 Pinewoods Avenue Box 1010 


Tonawanda, New York 14150 Cooperstown, New York 13326 


THE 


FESS ENDEN 


GREEN CATHEDRALS 


By Phillip J. Lowry 
Society for American Baseball Research, 1986. 


THE PACIFIC 
COAST LEAGUE: 
One Man's Memories 


By Ken Stadler 
Marbek Publications, 1986. 
2615 26th Street 

Santa Monica, California 90405 


he Society for Ameri- 

can Baseball Research 
is probably the biggest, most successful publishing 
cooperative ever attempted, in large part because it 
never claimed to be one. The many official publica- 
tions of the 5,000-member SABR are augmented by 
hundreds of books and newsletters privately pub- 
lished by individual members , who find a ready mar- 
ket among the membership list. 

Of late, SABR has received considerable media 
attention for revolutionary breakthroughs in statisti- 
cal analysis — most notably by bestselling authors Bill 
James and Pete Palmer. Somewhat in the tradition of 
Galileo, James and Palmer have undermined a stony 
establishment through persuasively elegant mathe- 
matics. And if the rhetoric here seems excessive, con- 
sider the notion expressed in Philip Lowry’s statistical 
record of all major league and storied minor league 
ballparks, Green Cathedrals. Baseball is America’s 
national religion, superimposing aspects of national 
myth from Horatio Alger to cowboys and Indians, 
overtop an English game for girls called ‘rounders 
that may well have descended from pre-Christian 
fertility rites. 

Statistics, however, are but a small part of SABR’s 
contribution to the religious literature. Works such as 
Minor League Baseball Stars, The Pacific Coast League, 
and 100 Seasons of Buffalo Baseball are the American 
equivalent of the Lives of the Saints. These volumes 
consider martyrs and missionaries, the men who took 
baseball to the hinterlands before TV. They're not for 
everyone: only the faithful, to whom Christian was an 
outfielder, Gentile a first baseman, Mosesa catcher, 
Aaron meant right field, and Jack Crist played short- 
stop for the Toledo Mudhens. 

— MERRITT CLIFTON 


“ 


JEAN HARRIS, 1942 


STRANGER IN 
TWO WORLDS 


By Jean Harris 
Macmillan, 1986. 


. .suddenty [1oas turned into a public freak, called by 
every grim name the media could contrive, from “Diet 
Doc Junkie” to “Blue Blooded Butcher.” Overnight I 
became a cottage industry. Everyone had something to 
say about me and it was all for sale. 


July 1981 
Iwas working in the [prison] garden today while a 
‘woman sat on a nearby bench and watched. Finally she 
pointed hesitantly to a bright pink petunia and asked 
bashfully, “Is that a flower?” Lassured her it was and 
turned away before she could see that she had made me 
oy. 


s. Harris was lover to 

Dr. Herman Tarno- 
wer, of Complete Scarsdale Medical Diet fame. She was 
accused and convicted of his murder in 1981, and now 
resides in Bedford Hills Maximum Security Prison in 
upstate New York. 

She tells us two stories. One is of a Smith College 
graduate who grew up in Cleveland Heights, married 
2 dullbulb named Harris from Grosse Pointe, raised 
two children, got into teaching, and ended up as. 
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headmistress of the Madeira School in Virginia, a 
school designed for nice upper class girls that don't 
want to lose it (even if their parents are: it costs some 
fifteen thousand smackers a year). 

Itwas early on after getting out of the marriage with 
Harris that she ended up in love, no, better, in passion 
with Tarnower. Fifteen years in Scarsdale or travelling 
to Palm Beach or loving among the banyan trees, on 
the lakes, rivers, and seas of Bali, Jiddah, Burma, 
Knossos, Ceylon, N’Gor, and Afghanistan. Then, 
witha waning love (on his part, not on hers), she guns 
him down, rooty-toot-toot (she found a negligee — 
not hers — and some hair curlers — not his — in his 
bedroom.) The death of Dr. Scarsdale Diet at the 
hands of “Socialite Headmistress” engendered a long, 
trial, well-attended by the Cheese-Whiz Press, ever 
ready for pix and kicks, and she pulls fifteen-to-life. 
She wants us to know it’s a bum rap, and spends a 
good half of the book (plus an Appendix) to prove it to 
us. She only went to sit at the foot of Tarnower’s bed 
and chew the fat with him for a few moments before 
she did herself in. That's why she had the gun: strictly 
self-destruct. But then he found it in her purse, there 
wasa struggle, and he shot himself fatally. That's Part 
One. 

Part II finds Ms. Harris in the slammer, the max, 
possibly for life, three appeals turned down, and you 
would think this would be where her story would 
turn sour and dull, but in truth, that is where it all 
becomes a Story of Note. For Ms. Harris ain’t no 
dummy, and she does have a way with words, once 
she gets off the subject of Tarnower, or the trial, or 
how much she hates lawyers, or how crappy the judi- 
cial system, or what she thinks of the working press — 
she proves that she does, indeed, have a powerful 
story to tell. It probably isn’t the one she thinks she’s 
telling. 


Cloretta was sitting beside me today, sewing on a doll ske 
twas making to sell. Ske looked a little dreamy and sud- 
denly she said, “Ya know, when! get out I'm gonna have 
‘me a white apartment, all white. Gonna have white walls 
and white floors and white ceilings. And then I'm gonna 
get me all white furniture, nothin’ but white. And then 
Tm gonna get me a big black man, black as that old gar- 
bbage bag over there, stretch him out on that white sofa, 
jess black on white, so’s 1 can always find him casy.”” 
‘Autobiography is only interesting if it follows one of 
several rules. First, the character writing about his or 
her imagined self should be a prose master. See The 
Education of Henry Adams. Second, there must be a 
modicum of originality. See Gloria Vanderbilt's Once 
Upon a Time [reviewed in TFR Summer, 1985.] Third, 
if there is to be ranting and raving, it should be ranting 
and raving about something we can get worked up 
about. See Eldridge Cleaver’s Sou! On Ice. Fourth, if 
there is injustice, then show it — don’t try to tell us 


about it (endlessly). See Black Boy. Fifth, whoever we 
are reading about — if not fascinating per se — should 
at least be notorious, See Stranger in Two Worlds. 

Ms. Harris tells us more than she would ever want 
to about herself. First of all, she is a deeply divided 
person. Being a product of a Freudian generation, she 
wants to lay it all at her father’s feet (he used to play 
“Uproar” —as the gestalt folks would have it—at the 
dinner table). Thus, this whole messy life must be his 
fault. However, if we may presume to say so, we 
would guess it is far more complex than that. 

She lived through hideous depression, years before 
the denouement, and it’s no wonder: she was kept by 2 
variety of men and circumstances, all the way from 
her fancy-dan schools to the various lovers in her life. 
Jean Harris has been in prison for most of her sixty 
years. One doesn’t subvert the self as often as she 
does without having a reason and without paying a 
very high price 


Jean Harris has been in 
prison for most of her sixty 
years. 


For example: to say that Tarnower was a philan- 
derer would be an understatement. He couldr’t keep 
it in his pants, so that when he was travelling about 
with Harris in Paris, he'd be getting presents down at 
the front desk from Another Lady. Harris pretended 
not to notice. This is called Denial, and it usually 
engenders depressive fits. Even murder. 

Whether growing up in stultifying Cleveland 
Heights; married to Harris (she divorced him because 
he complained late one fateful night that their sons’ 
toothbrushes were dry); fighting with the unsympa- 
thetic board of directors of Madeira School; or being 
lover to Tarnower — she’s stuck: and she’s mad, too. 
In fact, she's been mad as hell all her life, and had no 
way in the world (the trapped world of the Upper 
Class) to express it. In Bedford Hills, it's different, to 
say the least. It’s entirely possible that she has more 
freedom in jail than ever before. Despite all her rail- 
ings about her Correctional Officers, her fellow 
inmates, the noise, the razor blades on the wall out- 
side her window — she’s found, at last, something, 
which is freeing: something that is vital, life-and- 
death, meaningful; that is, working with her fellow 
prisoners, and with their children, the miserable chil- 
dren whose mothers have been incarcerated. “Diet 
Doc's Mistress” has, at last, found something worth 
doing. The lady who early refers to herself as the Bibli- 
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cal figure Job “in Drag,"” now has something to be 


Jobian about. 


Their insults. . .are childlike: “Dumb dumb upside-down 
carrot face frog...” 


As for prison discipline, it has little to do with wrong- 
doing. It has a great deal to do with how people feel about 
you... .It also has a great deal to do with your relationship 
to the C.O.s, In that area I have been most unwise. Where 
others walk azoay, or just soream a casual obscenity, I stop 
and make a caustic remark, sometimes even rude, never 
obscene. [The C.O.s] can never cope with being asked, 

“Does it bother you that zohat you are doing makes abso- 

lutely no sense at all?” or “Rose, go arrest someone who's 

breaking the law and leave me alone,” Even ‘'You'd have 

loved Auschwitz, Have you ever tried making lamp 

shades?” 
We all have our crosses to bear: how would you like 
being C. O. to this dame, with her snooty Madeira 
Finishing School accent, throwing back her head and 
telling you how you should do your job, saying it 
through her nose so that you’d love nothing more 
than sticking it to her? In the nose, that 

Jean Harris is a schoolmarm, with the same general 
charm, tolerance, and love of accents, attitude, and 
rotten deportment as a schoolmarm. It is a rich testa- 
ment to the restraint of the security system at Bedford 
Hills State Prison that the C. O. s haven’t banded 
together to strangle her about her schoolmarmish lit- 
tle neck, 

And the other prisoners? How does she deal with 
them, and their noise? (You know about noisy pris- 
ons? Prisons ARE noise.) How do they put up with 
her? Omenia, the next cell over, is playing her radio at 
400 decibels. “The rules read very clearly and specifi- 
cally that radios may be played only with earphones,” 
sez Miz Priss to Omenia. 

was full of sweet reasonableness. I was calm. I assured 

Omenia this was hard forall of us, and thal we could make 

things better by being thoughtful of one anotiter — blak, 

blah, blah. She was unmoved and unchastened. Further- 
more, she was having a splendid time, and | wasn’t 

Finally, I made my next big mistake, I went to the C. O. 

and asked her help. 

Going to higher authority. The school marm reports 
you to the principal. 

Most begrudgingly, the C. O. followed me back up the 
corridor. ..Omenia was ready for me: “Fuckin’ old bitch 
You ain't nothin’. You can't tell nobody what to do. You 
shit. You got a runsber. You just like me.” 
“You got a number.” You're black, and poor, and in 
prison, and you're being railed on by Miss Smart Set 
from Springside School, the one who was in all the 
newspapers, on television, as the Scarsdale Doc’s mis- 
tress. The whore says to the kept lady: “You just like 
me.” 


That was the red flag. 1 drew myself up tall and 
announced: “Lam not like you. I don't live like you. I 
don't think like you. I don't speak like you. 

“don’t think like you. I don’t speak like you.’" And so 

it begins. All over the question of whether Omenia of 

1BIst Street is or is not like Ms. Jean Harris of Grosse 

Pointe, Madeira School, Smith College, Cleveland 

Heights, trips to Bali and Paris and Nepal. It always 

comes back to that, doesn’t it? Comes back to the 


It’s entirely possible that 
she has more freedom in jail 
than ever before. ‘Diet 
Doc's Mistress” has, at 
last, found something 
worth doing. 
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question of who you are, as opposed to who you think 
you are: 

[think that as I drew myself up she thought I was going to 

hit her. She swung first, and hit me on the head, and then 

the next calamity happened. | fell to the floor — that 
wasn’t the calamity — but in falling 1 knocked over Ome- 
nnia’s fish bowl — that was. She had placed it in the corri- 
dor while she cleaned her cell. A wail went up. 
Ms. Sag Harbor ina prison brawl with a whore. 
“Oh my gawod, my fish, my fish. Look what she done to 
mma fish. One a them fish dies I'm gonna kill her.” 
Idragged myself up toa standing position and said, 

“Omenia, you area spoiled, thoughtless bitch and it's 

time you grew up.” 

‘The lady from Scarsdale and Springside School flares 
her nostrils, pulls herself up from the ground, and 
tells the street-lady that she’s a bitch, that she should 
grow up. 

She was shocked speechless for an instant. Then, “She 

can't talk to me like that. My own Mama don't talk to me 

like that.” The C. O. took me by the arm and told me I 

‘must be locked in my cell. My last words before the door 

clanged shut were said with deep conviction and in my 

haughtiest manner “And danin your fish!” 
Damn. ... your. ...fish! 

Omenia and I became friends after that, largely because of 

the fish comment. Somehow it caught her imagination. 1 

heard her on a nuniber of occasions describing the scene to 

a friend. “And Jean Harris just say, ‘And damn yo fish.’ 

Ain't nobody can say it like she done, just ‘Danan yo fish,” 

like she ain't afraid of nobody.”” 

Autobiography is the attempt of people to tell us too 
little about themselves while they are telling us too 
much, Jean Harris will try more than most, being 
preachy-teacherly as she is. She will be damn sure to 
try to tell us what to think. There’s too much injustice 
in the world. The justice system in America is terrible. 
Tarnower was one of the most generous men in the 
world, even though he. . .even though he. . . there 
were times when he was a rotter. Dad was a temper- 
tantrum creep. Maybe all this has something to do 
with Dad. And Mother. She was always so calm, so 
understanding. 

Like a bottom-fisher, autobiographies always drag 
up something more than we want. I suspect that the 
tale of the early prison confrontation with Omenia is 
what one of my teachers would call “The Watershed.” 
All works (novels, plays, autobiography) have them 
It is the point where one (character, events, the story) 
cannot go back: only forward, towards the inexorable 
end. 

After this moment, Jean Harris is no longer the 
apologist for herself, the apologist that yammers at 
our heels all through Part I of Stranger in Two Worlds. 
Hereinafter, she is a prisoner, a number. She is 
immersed in a reality, perhaps the most telling reality 
of them all: that is, for her actions, either real or imag- 


ined, the world has been twisted about, cast into 
another direction. In the process, she can either hide, 
go crazy, lie, lie down, die. Or she can get on with it, 
get on with life, get on with her new life. 

The reality of prisons is brawls and noise and loss of 
privacy and utterly demeaning meaningless routine. 
But the other reality of prison is that you have to deal 
with your fellow inmates (and the guards as well, for, 
after all, they are doing time too) on a one-to-one 
basis. There is scarcely any room to hide. 

Harris’ fish story is a story about her coming of age 
Of not being a wimp. Of showing some backbone, 
and guts, Of reaching someone like Omenia in the 
only way possible, the only way a schoolmarm could 
reach Omenia. “My own Mama don’t talk like that. 
‘Damn yo fish.’ It's time to grow up.” 


Jean Harris is a 
schoolmarm, with the same 
general charm, tolerance, 
and love of accents, 
attitude, and rotten 
deportment as a 


schoolmarm. 


For at least three years the press dubbed me “‘murderer’* 
“snob” “‘social climber” ‘aging mistress" “diet doc 
junkie.” That's old news now. Now it would amuse them 
if [were Florence Nightingale, and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, to spread light and magic among the poor and 
downtrodden. .. I have probably been changed more than 
the people I am supposed to be changing. 

Part of the charm of the latter half of this book is that 
Jean Harris, a woman who, afterall, grew up on Hen- 
rik Ibsen and Shakespeare, has a gift, a rich gift, for 
the dialogue and the rhythm of her fellow inmates, 
their way of expressing themselves, their way of 
thinking. For instance, she has been asked to discuss 
A Doll’s House with some of her floor mates who are 
trying to get a G.E.D.: 

no amount of explaining would convince them that 
‘Nora woasn't some kind of amut to walk away from al that 
_g0od stuff her husband had provided jor her. So what if he 


called her “My little sparrow’ and treated her like a brain- 

less child, and put his own interests first? He didn't get 

drunk, or womanize, or smack her across the room. No 

‘one in her right mind would walk away from all that. “He 

could call me any fuckin’ thing he want to as long as he 

payin’ the bills,” Darlene had the last word. “She must've 
been havin' her period. She be back in the morning.” Oth- 
ers have probably suspected as much. 

What happens is that despite all her frailties, Harris 
ends up getting our interest, our attention, and 
finally, gets our. . .1 almost said “sympathy,” but 
that’s not it. She gets the same kind of grudging 
respect that we give the kid in grade school who just 
won't give up, the kid who could never beat the class 
bully, but who kept on trying. And trying. And try- 
ing. The blessed gift of the pig-headed; staying with 
it, even after losing battle #15. 

Jean Harris is up the river, perhaps for the rest of 
her days. Yet, she’s in there plugging away. Watching 
the other people around her, capturing their language 
and their frailties: 

Yesterday morning I awoke to this conversation: 

“What'd you say?” 

“Lain’t talkin’ to you.” 

“Tsay what'd you say?” 

“Tsay Lain’t talkin’ to you.” 

“But what'd you say?” 

“Tsay I ain’t talkin’ to you 

It went on with exactly those words for at least five 
‘minutes. [found a quotation I had written down from some- 
where about "the infinite capacity of the human brain to 
withstand the introduction of useful knowledge...” 

Scorn, impatience with ignorance at changeless- 
ness, and, from time to time, forgiveness: 

Tsend an occasional bouquet to my old nemesis, Rin- 

190... .She is in solitary confinement in a building close to 

Fiske, When she isn’t yelling obscenities for the entire 

facility to hear, and suggesting what kind of an old bitch I 

am, she whines from the bowels of her cell, “Bring me a 

flower, jean. Bring mea flower.” I send her some through 

ne of the zvomen zoho is permitted to enter the Sag area. 

Seventy percent of the women in prison are 
mothers. Two-thirds of their children are under ten 
Some of the women come to jail while they are preg- 
nant. And there are nota few, nota few atall, who are 
incarcerated because they were stealing or whoring in 
order to feed their children. 

Jean Harris’ consuming passion now is the Bedford 
Hills Children's Center and nursery. (She has asked 
that her portion of the $50,000 advance for this book 
from Macmillan — plus the royalties — go to the 
Center). 

To most of the world, their mother is superfluous, a 

throw-away person who must be stashed somewhere at 

‘great expense. To her children she is still “Mama,” the 

most important person in the world. 


The scandal-mongering press has had a field day 
with her, and her passion, and — given her ways — 
has delighted in showing what they think she is. As 
with all one-dimensional characterizations, they lose, 
and we lose, with a simplistic view of a woman who 
has seen, seen perhaps too much; and has been forced 
to such a vision by her very unwillingness to back 
down (she hints that she could have gotten off if she 
admitted to the murder, and taken the “insanity’ 
defense.) 

Stranger in Two Worlds, she calls it. She would have 
been better off, we would suggest, calling it Stranger in 
All Worlds (But the Last). Jean Harris was, until very 
recently, befogged by the Disease of The American 
Upper Class. Blindness. Arrogance. Lack-of- 
Understanding; most of all, Lack of Compassion. 
Those who grow up so protected must some day 
come to the moment of vision, where the scales fall 
away. For the very poor, it usually comes early — at 
least early enough to twist their lives. For the wealthy, 
or the comfortable, it may never come —at least until 
the last moments where the body wasted reveals its 
final truth 

We must grant people the capacity to change. And 
when that change is a change towards compassion, 
then we must be compassionate ourselves. We praise 
those like Jean Harris who not only have the animal 
will to survive in the belly of the beast; but, as well, 
the drive to better the system that has so enmeshed 
them in its toils. This is heroism. 

— QUENTIN EATON 
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‘THE WHALES ARE BURNING, by Stephne Ajay. New Rivers 
Press, 1602 Selby Ave., St. Paul MN; 1985. When he’s a 
minimalist, with, for example, matters of nature, he’s no 
great shakes; but when he chooses one image and goes to 
Vulgar extremes with it, it begins to move and shake, as in 
the title poem, about an army of beached whales, in 
Florence, Oregon, dying, then tom apart and set aflame: 

Syringes fia ‘and sucked in the 

Night, teeth were busted free with axes, 

Chainsazos bucked ard sputtered In flesh 
There is the you-are-there reality of it, no matter how 
(whew) bad it gets to smell around here: 

At last, under the torch, their 

Neoprene skins caught and split, their 

Bodies bursting into flames like 

Dirigibles fallen in the Alps... 
Not recommended for live readings during your local Friday 
Night Fish-Fry. 1Y 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND LITERATURE ABOUT THE ACT OF 
SEEING, Emile Buchwald, R. W. Scholes, editors, Milkweed 
Chronicle, Box 24303, Minneapolis MN; 1986. Scholes and 
Buchwald have chosen to mix words and photographs in a 
delicate, artful blend, with a keen sense of layout, feeling, 
reproduction, and heart. For example, “Tarascan Faces: 
Photography ina Village Without Mirrors” tells of a village 
of mask-makers of Michoacan. Eight photographs by Timo- 
thy Francisco, and text by Pairicia Weaver Francisco: 
‘The mask-maker’s daughter hides her face. She sits beside her 
father in the back of the circle of wooden shacks. . .The mask- 
tnaer doesnot cx a mirror and wei to busy for posing 
what with the daughter and the scattering of the clothes on the 
roof todiry. .. Slip the mask over your face. There isa place inside 
for yer cin ores. Dona hope to look out from the painted 
low eyes. Raise your eyes higher to the crease below the eye- 
brows and see hozo the world narrows. . . You cannit smile, 
uuniless you are a viejito, the old mean whose carved face is always 
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fixed ina grin. . The mask-maker drinks. He stumbles through 
the plaza, hanging his head and singing to drown owt the wh 

pers. He doesn t carve for days. His daughter hides from the way 
his eyes grow small and the corners of his mouth droop. Hides 
from his arms swinging wildly. The masks lay on the ground, 
coating for their eyes tobe opened. FHKIY 


CONCERN 
fo IT MAY C 
LOW RIGHT FROM TOR EPHANTS. 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, by Miguel de Cervantes, 
translated by Tobias Smollett. Farrar, Straus, Giroux, New 
York; 1986. Now you know a good reviewer is never going 
to admit to having read only part of the book under consid= 
eration. But let's Say there are some we have to spot check, 
especially when they were written in 1605, when there was, 
apparently, more leisure to go through a 846-page tome like 
this one. Let us content ourselves with the tale of the dark 
night and the pounding mills. Here’s how Smollett rend- 
ered it into English 
About this time, whether it was owing to the coolness of the 
morning that approached, or to his having supped upon some 
thing that was laxative: or, which is more probable, to the opera- 
tion of mature; Sancho was seized with an inclination and desire 
of doing that which could not be performed by pray, but, sucl 
twas the terror that had taken possession of his soul, that he durst 
nol move the breadtin of a nail-paring from his master's side: at 
the same time, it was impossible for him, to resist the motion of 
his bowels; and therefore, to compromise the matter, he flipp'd 
his right hand from ihe hinder part of the saddle, and without 
any noise, softly undid the slip knot by whici his breeches were 
kept up: upon which, they of themselves fell dowon to his heels, 
where they remained like a puir of shackles; he then gathered up 
his shit behind, as well as he could: and exposed his pusteriors, 
«which were none ofthe smallest, to the open air: this being done, 
sand he imagined it was the chie step he could take to deliver him 
self from the pressing occasion and dilemiia, in which he was, 
another difficulty stil greater occurred, namely, that he should 
not be able fo disencumber himself without noise: he therefore, 
began to fix his teeth close, shrug up his shoulders, and hold ina 
huis breath with all his might. But, notwithstanding these precat- 
tions, he was so unlucky in the issue, as to produce a rumbling 
sound very different from that which had terrified him so much 
11 did not escape the ears of Don Quixote, who immediately 
cried, “What noise is that, Sancho?” “I know not, sir,” said 
the squire, “It must be some new affair, for adventures and 
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misventures never begin with trifles.” He tried his fortune « 
second time, and without any more noise or disorder, freed him- 
self rom the load which had given him so much uneasiness. But 
as Don Quixote’s sense of smelling, was altogether as acute as 
that of his hearing, and Sancho stood so close to him, that the 
‘apours ascended towards him, almost in a direc line, he could 
not exclude some of them from paying a visit to his nose. No 
sooner was he sensible ofthe first salutation, than in his ow 

defence, he pressed his nase between his finger and thumb, and in 
« snuffing tone, pronounced, “Sancho, thou seemest to be 
in great fear.” “Tam so,” answered the squire; "but, how 
comes your worship to perceive my fears now, more than 
ever?” “Because, at present, thou smellest more than 
ever, and that not of amber,” replied the knight. “That may 
be,” said Sancho; “but Lam not so much to blame as your 
worship, who drags me at such unseasonable hours, into 
these uninhabited places.” “Retire three or four steps 
farther off, friend,” resumed Dan Quixote, stopping his nose 
all the time, “and. henceforth take more heed of thy own 
person, and remember what thou owest to mine; for, | 
find, the frequent conversation I maintain with thee, hath 
engendered this disrespect.”’ “I'll lay a wager,” replied 
Sancho, “that your worship thinks I have been doing 
something I ought not to have done.” “The more you st? 
it, friend Sancho,” said the knight, “the more it will 
stink.” FAAY 


GOING WEST, by Stanley Diamond. Hermes House, 39 
Adare, Northampton MA; 1986. Sagas on American Indi- 
ans, now and long past. “Encounter’’is about the death of a 
tribe at the hands of “Undoogubishee — returned spirit of 
our ancestors — white ape...”" Although this, and the 
longer (almost epical) “Return to the River” have a certain 
power, we think that Diamond is at his best when he is 
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being intensely personal, and wry, as in the Hummingbird 
poems, about an Indian gone from Southwest Indian life to 
being a denizen of the city. Or “How to Die in America” in 
which the protagonist dies. ..at the edge of Panang; 
«put the last mask behind you 

slouch quietly 

on dirt roads 

becoming trails 

destroy the last paper 

stop eating 

stare carelessly at the sun... 

close your eyes 

{or the sake of those who will find you 

neither hating nor loving 


but beyond their grasp 


DAVID’S BOOK OF LOVE, by James A. Disbrow. TISSA, Rt 
1, Box 349-A, Culpeper VA; 1985. There's a WARNING - 
DISCLAIMER at the beginning, which says that "tis text 
should be used only as a general guide and not as the ulti- 
mate source of information” about love. “Thank god,” we 
think: 

Love is patient and kind; 

love és not jealous or boastful; 

it isnot arrogant or rude 

Love does not insist on its own way... 
Etc., etc, blah, blah, blah. 
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HOW TO BE AN OUTSTANDING SPEAKER, Eight Secrets to 
Speaking Success, by John L. Dutton. Life Skills, Box 282, 
New London WI; 1986. As you may know, Toastmasters 
International is an organization where tedious people who 
have nothing better to do get together and wrangle, toss, 
and throw each other to the wind; their wind, that is, The 
fate of the Republic might be more secure if we could con- 
vince these folks that feeding the poor in Mali would be a 
more appropriate study than indulging in the pleonastic 
Dutton, a devoted Toastmaster and staff member for the 
Aid Association for Lutherans, is, apparently, forever tell- 
ing people that he is glad to be here, and how nice itis tobe 
with listeners who are so much like him, and how drug. 
pushers hang about at the edge of school yards and tempt 
bur children to ruin. He is given to Capitaiem of a specal 
form: thatis, strewing capital letters about ike so many bod- 
ies on the sand at Jones Beach, as in ALL YOU ADD LATER 
IS LIVE PEOPLE! and YOU CAN BECOME A POWERFUL, 
SPEAKER THROUGH PRACTICE! A drab work indeed, 
fone we should accord the same attention as we do that 
miserable dratted Norman Vincent Peale. (o'e) 


WORLD WAR I AND THE WEIMAR ARTISTS, by Matthias 
Eberle. Yale University Press, New Haven CT; 1986. If you 
have any doubt of the bleakness of WWI, the invasion of the 
spirit, the violence of itall, the sheer revulsion at killing and 
death —thisis your book. The four artists represented {Otto 
Dix, George Grosz, Max Beckmann, Oskar Schlemmer) ate, 
breathed, slept, and drew the war —and its aftermath in 
Germany. We are loathe to pick one here as being of espe- 
cial attention, because almost all of the 108 paintings and 
drawings are soul-burning (there are, too, reproductions 
from the classical period, or the renaissance — to show ori- 
gins.) In any event, the color separations and printing are 
more than adequate. Dix’ War Cripples (1920) and War Trip- 
tych (1929-32), and Grosz’ Dreary Day (1921), deserve your 
especial attention. As regards to the text of Eberle — it 
seems awfully occlusive, more than we would want to 
know about Beckmann’s family or more than we need in the 
way of an expansive commentary on all the figures in, say, 


FROM WORLD WAR I AND THE WEIMAR ARTISTS. 


Beckmann’s Night. A small complaint: if you want to smell 
and taste and feel the war to end all wars, short of reading In 
Flander's Fields —thisis the best way todoso. xk ¥¥ 


HOLD FIRE, by Gary Elder. Cove View Press, Box 810, 
Arcata CA; 1985. O, we dunno. It seems rather splayed, 
and, well, non-directive (which may be the point): 
Rob 
here's yr letter from ol 
Lonesiar 
storm frogs croak the creek 
lightening falls over the Gulf 
swelter thru the pillars of my mind 


static 
film *O 
HERE LET US FEAST: A BOOK OF BANQUETS, by Mary F. K. 


Fisher. North Point Press, 850 Talbot St., Berkeley CA; 1986, 
We must confess to being smitten by Mary F. K. Fisher back 
in our Salad Days in The Village, and we were especially 
smitten with Art of Eating with its rich intermix of the 
whores of Paris and munching tangerines that have been 
puffed to warm perfection on the steam radiator and then 
popped out onto the snow on the window ledges for a tinsel 
of crunchiness. In the days when The American Standard 
was a ‘56 Plymouth at the drive-in with two cheeseburgers 
and a Coke, she was The Life Civil, the taste of what could 
be. However, funky old apartments (like ours in The Vil- 
lage) now go for $1300, with or without hot and cold run- 
ning poodles, and Fisher has come to be a recording that 
does go on. Everything isso ach and so frigging urbane 
Eleven chapters here, on eating and food, and eating food, 
fromall times and places, The section on Cannibals, we 
notice, does not excerpt the particularly rich descriptions of 
the succulent smoked porky flavor ofhuman haunch that so 
enlivens Alive! or Sloveny Peter. *v 


‘TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: AN INVESTIGATION INTO 
‘THE ART OF ELEPHANTS, by David Guewa and James 
Ehmann. W. W. Norton, New York; 1985. What next? 
‘There's an elephant in upstate New York whois, appar- 
ently, not satisfied with eating peanuts and squirting water 
with her trunk. She has taken up drawing. Elephant artist 
she is: with stick, or pencil, or occasional brush. Her name is 
Siri, and her trainer (Gucwa) and the journalist (Ehmann) 
give titles to the pictures, and send them around for com- 
ments to people like B. F. Skinner (who was conditioned to 
respond “I don’t make comments on this kind of thing at 
all’) and Willem de Kooning, whose wife responds: 

When Mr. de Kooning and T received your package, before we 
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read your letter, we looked at the drawings and were very 
Imprissed bythe. We lt they hada kindof fair ad decstoe- 
ness and originality. Neediess to say, we were dumbfounded 
‘when we read that they were made by ar elephant. Mr. de Koon: 
ing said, “That's a damned talented elephant...” 
It turns out in the course of the book that all elephants are 
into scratching idly in the dust, hoping to become minor- 
Teague Picassos. When the authors made contact with a 
West Coast zoo, they were told All our elephants draw 
too.” There are not a few pages here on elephant lore, actu- 
ally elephant whoppers, like ".. .entire herds have been 
seen walking across river bottoms with only their trunks, 
serving as snorkels, breaking the surface.” Ah-choo! And 
this gargantua from the Munster (read Monster) Zoological 
Institute 
Williams reports quite seriously that domesticated elephants 
have been known to stuff raud into the bells round their necks to 
ruffle them before going forth to steal bananas.at night... 


‘THE LAY OF ELEANOR AND IRENE, by Brooks Haxton. The 
Countryman Press, Woodstock VT; 1985. A lay —or lai— is 
a short narrative poem, and it came to us from Brittany, 
from the Medieval period. A lay is also a good romp in the 
sack. The author, a writing teacher, obviously likes both 
definitions, and this. the tale of the pursuit of a tail, ho-ho, 
starting ina Red Apple Supermarket, and ending, where 
else? — in bed. Even though part of this appeared in “The 
Kenyon Review,” we'll forgive that, because the author is so 
deliciously in love, in lust, that is, that he must be forgiven 
this and other indiscretions, such as occasional overwritin, 
("... .concatenated/Muscle over ribbed vault/ And smoot 
ass-dome....). There's the rich musk of Henry Miller, and a 
soupgon of Lord Byron, and a teaspoon of John Donne, So 
we must forgive one, nest pas, who can compose, with 
such vigor, a tale of watching her pick up a “green man- 
‘80... cupping it to her face:"” 

On uncharted waters 

Between the Island of Venus 

‘And her Estate in the brain 

felt a swoon cast anctor; 

the boat listed after the racket 
Of whipped out lengths of chain... 1KY 


COLLECTED VIETNAM POEMS AND OTHER POEMS, by 
Joyce Hollis. American Poetry and Literature Press, Box 
2013, Upper Darby PA; 19082. Ms Hollis has a terrible time 
with her symbols which either come out lewdly: 

Come in with that hand that only love can know 
Or woodenly: : 

The lad of yesterday 

has. int old cits to spin 

acd all the happy angels 

.g0 home to count them in. 
Or stupidly (and stilily): 

Time's clock strikes stlly, stlly, 

It strikes until the dawn. 

With greatest patience, chilly 

Its das go on. 
‘The most hideous in the bunch, however, brings us Jesus 
marching up Calvary with the soldier motif so Beloved of 
the enemy-is-everywhere school of American religion 
("Like shock troops/Landing/Amid the artillery/Like a 
beachhead/Painfully taken...) [ee] 


WORLD HUMAN RIGHTS GUIDE, Charles Humana (Editor). 
Facts on File, New York NY; 1986. One hundred twenty 
countries rated as to their respect for basic human rights, 
ninety described in detail. Detailed charts on freedom to 


travel, and teach; freedom from torture and slavery; free- 
dom for sex equality, speech and print; rights of open trial 
and personal property; freedom of sexual and religious 
rights — among a total of forty categories. Fascinating, 
spread, and discrepancies. For instance the Scandinavian 
countries uniformly rank highest in all regards, with a 97 - 
98 percent rating. The USA is at the 90 level — below 
Greece, Papua New Guinea and Costa Rica. The most com 
mon violation — at least by standards set up by Humana — 
is that of capital punishment, with censorshup of radio, tele- 
vision, unlawful detention, and inequality between the 
sexes as significant in sheer numbers of cases of infraction. 
‘The right to use contraceptive devices is a matter of concern, 
in Romania and Saudi Arabia, whereas more than 2/3rds of 
the countries of the world make torture and forced confes- 
sion a matter of national policy, The standards are some- 
what arbitrary: Humana draws from three covenants of the 
United Nations, including the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. If you want to know which countries not to 
livein, much less get arrested for picketing the government, 
or printing up diatribes against the establishment, the edi- 
tor places Ethiopia at the tee-total bottom, followed closely 

by North Korea, Iran, and Romania. 1k 


UNDERSTANDING BUDDHISM, by Nolan Pliny Jacobson 
Southern Illinois University Press; 1986. “The many become 
one and are increased by one.” Not a quote from a famous 
(or unfamous) Buddhist, but rather the philosopher Alfred 
North Whitehead, and it becomes the touchstone of this 
book. Jacobson contends that there has been a strong com- 
ponent of Buddhism — not necessarily identified as such — 
in Western philosophy for the last one hundred years, 
sowing out of the works of Hume, influencing Dewey, 
Barwin; Fechner, James, Whitehead and Perce. Hume s 
the key: 
_-.tohen I enter most intimately into what I cal! myself, 1 
‘always stumle on some particular perception or other, of heat or 
«old; light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can 
catch myself at any time without a perception, and I never can 
cobseroe anything but the perception. 1 may venture to affirm of 
the rest of mankind that they are nothing but a bundle or collec- 
tion of different perceptions, which succeed each otter with an 
inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and 
‘movement. 
Jacobson’s love of quotes can be abit overwhelming, and we 
find Kierkegaard, Hobbes, Plotinus, and Sartre cheek-by- 
jowl with Rudyard Kipling, Edw. O. Reischauer, Walker 
ercy and Lewis Carroll. And since Jacobson is a scholarly 
type, his writing style can be heavy going: [when the ego is 
removed) new tettutes of quality lie fallow tn an individual's 
‘apperceptive mass, permitting creative incubation and subliminal 
‘avoakening which transform what a person can feel, appreciate, and 
do... That alone makes it quite appropriate for him to state 
“'No amount of ‘saying something’ can join together what 
has been split and hidden by language.” Yes. 1KY 


ENCOUNTERS WITH ETERNITY: RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
DEATH AND LIFE AFTER DEATH, edited by Christopher J 
Johnson and Marsha McGee. Philosophical Library, 200 W 
57th St., New York City; 1986. Some religious theories we 
have half-comprehended come clear in this summary of the 
beliefs of Baha’i, Lutherans, Mormon, Unitarian, Judaism, 
and Hindu faiths (among fifteen described). Where else, 
after all, would a religion reveal its kindness, orits harsh 
judgment, exceptin its view of the Next World. Astonishing 
the closeness, t00, of some disparate faiths: 

the oneness of Godan the inevitability of the day of resurrec- 
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tion and judgment. Because God is one, human beings are 
enjoined to live lives of. ..ethical and moral responsibility, and 
it is on the quality of that ethical ard moral life that final judg 
ment is ror God. Thus, those who have a place of reward 
in the Garden of Paradise are called “abl al-tawhid...” 
Except for the last line, it could be any of the more Biblically- 
oriented Christian religions. The essence of Islam is the 
judging of wrong-doers, the angry god, the concept of Sin. 
‘Again, from the chapter on that religion, which well might 
be out of fundamentalism: 
‘A good soul is said to slip easily and painlessly from the body, 
‘and wrapped in perfumed coverings, itis led by the angel Gabrie! 
throught the seven layers of heaven... Wicked souls, or those of 
persons toho hhave not followed God's command in life, leave the 
body painfully and worenchingly. They are foul smelling, and 
they are rejected even from the lowest levels of heaven 
What a relief to read of the Hindus, or the Buddhists, or the 
Unitarians, the latter saying (in response toa question about 
hell): “No one goes ‘to heli;’ people create their own hells 
here on earth...” Our main criticism of this volume is that 
the faiths represented here have been prettified: there is, for 
instance, no mention of some of the more bizarre aspects of 
Mormanism and Christianity (do you know that the LDS 
believe not only in a God, but a Mrs. God, too? And that 
several of the Baptist prophets —Saul, Isaiah, and Micah, 
for example — insisted in receiving their divine visions au 
naturel — ‘with their buttocks uncovered.” (Isaiah. 20: 
15) 7” 


WRITING IS A SOCIAL DISEASE, by Gerald Kaminsky. Cove 
View Press, Arcata CA; 1986, Although Kaminsky’ writing 
is more of the prose-as-poetry school, its deft humor wins 
us over every time: 
Political poets 
should be printed 
in magnetic t 
thedets 
written against 
the Bank of Coercion 
Or this, reproduced exactly as it appears under the title 
“FIVE: Tuesday, 9:00 AM:” 
The! Solution/to/the/World’s/Problems 
by!GeraldiK-me-nskelIfildon'tido 
somethinglaboutlit./I migoing!tolbe 
asicrazylasieveryonelelselin'the 
‘worldlisxtiderfitfekiks/sinfgsa 
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‘THE LUST SONGS AND TRAVEL DIARY OF SYLVIA SAV! 
by Ruth Moon Kempher. American Studies Press, 13511 
Palmwood, Tampa, Florida; 1986. We should like to start a 
fund so that Ms. Kempher could study poetry a bit, tocome 
unstuck from the Unfortunate Phrase Depariment, such as: 
see a church prick the sky with its steeple 
or 
Somcone plays Debussyicool white music 
or 
no se puede vivir sin amar’"Ibut love constrict 
2" "amor'’ is “love,” dope.) It's all 
* 


“Amar” means “bitter; 
very occlusive, and very irritating, too. 


‘TOUCHING FOR PLEASURE (A Guide to Sensual Enhance- 
ment), by Adele P. Kennedy and Susan Dean. Chatsworth 
Press, 21540 Prairie St., Chatsworth, California; 1986. Any 
steam 0’ passion book that starts out with a quote from the 
U. N, Declaration of the Rights of the Child (’ Mankind 
owes to the child the best it has to give”) should get our vote 
of confidence, even when the quote has nothing at all to do 
with the subject. Subsequent quotes from Kahlil Gibran, the 


Original Gaza Gumball, should be the clincher. Touching for 
Pleasure is one of those hideous Sex Help Manuals from our 
puberty which made it all into something “clinical,” ep, 
safe. The gussied-up version of the 80s still has those awful 
diagrams of the Labia Sisters, Major and Minor, and Aunt 
Hood (Clitoral Hood, that is). One is urged to make sure 
that all your parts are All There, in Apple Pie Order, with a 
Digital Dry Run, aot were. Then, once you hook up with 2 
Willing Partner, there’s no end to the possible games: 
We both knew Morse code, and we've found wwe can talk to eac 
other during quiet penetration ty contracting the love muscles to 
spell out messages. I's fantastic exercise for the PC, and it’s a 
Kind of close communication we've never felt before... 
Ork. (They never tell you what to do if your partner spells 
out §-0-5). In the arty drawings, everyone is quite pretty, 
well-groomed, etc., and appropriately wheezed out over 
what is going on (and lots goes on) but we kept thinking, 
that there must be better ways to find out about S-E-X, like 
down behind the barn. xwy 


FROM TOLICHING FOR PLEASURE (A GUIDE TO SENSUAL 
ENHANCEMENT). 


SAI BABA: THE ULTIMATE EXPERIENCE, by Phyliss Krys- 
tal. Aura Books, 7911 Willoughby Avenue, Los Angeles CA; 
1985, They say that those who profess an interest in the 
Eastem Mode of religious worship (as opposed t the Ala 
Mode of France, which is the worship of chocolate eclairs) 
must find themselves a master. Woe betide to those who 
end up in the camp of Sri Sathya Sai Baba of Bangalore, 
India. Getting in to see Sai Baba is more punishing than tak- 
ingan Ai india fight to Delhi. His distaste for Americans 
legion (one of our friends sat in the hot sun near Whitefield 
for months waiting to be addressed, recognized, acknowl 
edged, heard, seen, or noticed. He finally left in a snit; 
which, then again, might have been The Message.) With 
750,000,000 Indians to be worked on, Sai Baba eviciently has 
little time for the other 5,000,000,000 people in the world 

Well, Krystal, a therapist by trade, wasn’t about to let that 
stand in her way, and after countless snubs, finally wormed 
her way into seeing him, showing what American persis- 
tence can do for you. Sai Baba is into paradox (like, for 
example, making appointments and not appearing) and 
miracle-working (he produces holy ash on command, as 
well as rings, ribbons, and Sony VCRs). Frankly, we'd 
rather do our penance in some obscure Japanese Zen Tem- 

ple, where we could merely be bopped on the head by 
ageing and gleeful masters. It seems better than waiting, 


about in the dust pots of Puttaparthi for Baba to appear, and 
be nice for a change. In his volume, Krystal perhaps tells us 
more about herself than she intends: she has long been sub- 
ject to migraines; she's allergic to practically everything; she 
can’t travel anywhere without breaking an arm or being 
hijacked; her mother, now 104 years of age, ‘still tries to dic- 
tate to me and my family.” We would suggest that the best 
solution of allthis would be to stay comfortably in California 
and ship off her mum to India, let her tangle with the Good 
Master, have him try to ignore her for a while. That'd 
straighten them both out. *O 


BETWEEN MEALS, An Appetite for Paris, By A. J. Pete: 
North Point Press, 850 Talbot Ave., Berkeley CA; 1986. 
When we read about Paris (or Tibet, of Calcutta) we want to 
smell the sewers and feel the air, taste the food. Liebling, 
one of the great reporters of the the Twentieth Century, is 
kind enough to give us the smell, taste, and feel of Paris of 
1927 and 1939 and 1950: 
There are certain simple and unavoidably cheap dishes that are 
the I-beams of French cookery and are rot to be tampered with; 
swine aed cels and bacon anc onions and herbs go into a matelote, 
and the ecls should be fresh. The wine can be as old as you 
please... 
Liebling, of course, was master of The Wayward Press sec- 
tion of The New Yorker, for years, and we've found that the 
years are not so kind toa criticism of newspapers and 
publishers long dead. But Belween Meals is something else 
again. It is a sophisticated and wise and witty companion 
taking us through the streets of a Paris now all-but-dead, 
showing us where the whores hang out, telling ofa vile meal 
{in Paris!), going with his family to Maillabuau's, where the 
male customers, for the most part, showed tremendous devan- 
tures, which they balanced on their knees with difficulty as they 
ate, their wattles waving bravely with each bite. The women were 
shaped like demijohns and decanters. .. The introduction, by 
James Salter, is as graciousas the rest, and his description of 
Liebling’s last years is affecting, as is this description of the 
work at hand: 
His luminous account lives on. It possesses many of the qualities 
‘he ascribed to his favorite wines. It stimulates the senses, assists 
in clarity of view, and provides a feeling of approval towards life 
such as one gets in fine museums or walking along handsome 
streets, wa 


MANHUNT: THE INCREDIBLE PURSUIT OF A CIA AGENT 
TURNED TERRORIST, by Peter Maas; Random House, 1986. 
As the TLS would have it, inside every fat book there is a 
thin one trying to get out. ‘Manhunt isn’t all that fat, only 300 
pages, but we do believe Mr. Maas could have said it all in 
about two dozen pages, maybe even two dozen words. 
However, you can’t sell twenty-five words for $17.95, 
unless you are Robert Penn Warren, so he added some, too 
uch, flour tothe gravy to make itgo abit further shard 
tobe too interested in the villain of the piece, Edwin P. Wil- 
son, who neither had the style of Sorge, nor the clegance of 
Benedict Arnold. He grew up in Nampa, Idaho, which is 
probably not his fault nor Nempe’s either, for that matter) 
[aas takes us, forever I seems, through hs life, uptoand 
including his seedy associations at the CIA, Washington 
labbyists, senators and representatives: Robert Keith Grey 
(Mister Big in the Lobbying world), Senators James Stennis, 
James Eastland and Representatives John Dingell, Charles 
Wilson. Dickens had the wit to make his Fagin interesting 
and believable and strange enough that we wanted to read 
on. Mr. Maas hasn’t figured out how to write yet, much less 
make Wilson engaging. ov 


HOUSE MOTHER NORMAL: A GERIATRIC COMEDY, by B. S. 
Johnson. New Directions, New York; 1986. Social evening 
at the old folk’s home, with eight geezers and the house= 
mother. Charlie Edwards (”78; bronchitis; incipient leather 
bottle stomach”) remembers being in a cafe in Verdun, eat- 
ing lamb, and he says to the proprietor “baa-baa” and the 
‘owner “grinned, shook his head and said ‘bow-wow.”” Ron 
Lamson ($1; incontinent; inoperable rectal carcinoma”) 
thinks: 
Get up, 
she wants us to take exercise, Take up thy 
‘arse and walk? I'l try, 
the pain can't be worse 
‘aaaaaaaaachk! Yes it can! 


geirwir 
arabus 
then thinks: 
Tam a prisoner in my 
self. It is terrible... 
Let me out, or I shall die 
then six blank pages. House Mother (42; mild clap; malig- 
nant cerebral carcinoma {dormant]’) says: 
No! You can’t have ary more meat, you gutsy greedy old slob- 
cow! 
sing them a song about “using my quim,”’ thinksabout 
stealing some more of their money, geiting more from the 
town council, and worries: “I will die too, perhaps...” 
Stupendous peas 


FAST LITTLE SHOES, by Pamela Miller. The Erie Street 
Press, 221 S. Clinton, Oak Park TL; 1986. Ms Miller certainly 
has our vote, with her engaging lunacy, reminding us of the 
great (albeit little known) Pete Winslow. Here's part of her 
“Letter From Another Hemisphere’ 

Uruguay is like Cleveland — 

all of the buildings are fat. 

Long grasses. everywhere; old women 

comand hack i down ‘nth scythes. 

We couldn't figure out 

what they did with it. We think they cat it. 

We think they pile it on their chipped plates. 

Every plate we saw 

‘had a chip in it. There are also dozens 

of huge gray turtles. They lie around everywhere 

like telephone dreclories We tok one 

‘back to the hote! room and let it erat 

4s it paced, we took urns poking it 

with a striped drinking straw. 

George put a sombrero on it, a medium-sized one, 

‘and said he planned to take it to a good bordello 
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ABUROPFAN EDUCATION, by Harvey Mudd. Black Spar- 
Tow Press, Box 3993, Santa Barbara CA; 1986. This is a jour- 
ney through Europe, in verse; specifically, to follow 
Goethe's instructions to “investigate what is, not what 
pleases.” This takes Mudd to Berlin, Warsaw, Auschwitz, 
Vienna, Venice. The Auschwitz interlude is the physical 
and emotional center of the work, but most of the words, 
images, and insights are not new: 

In the next room, the furnaces. 

One escaped 

only through the chimney. 
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Each of the fourteen episodesis set up by a quote from Gide, 
which comments on the action, and, often, provides the 
more interesting text, viz: To love the trutn is to refuse to let one- 
self be saddened by it or Rather than recounting his life as he has 
lived il, he must live hs life as he will recount if. Mudd is at his 
best when he is telling tales of love 
She cried in my arms, 

cried tears wnimaginably round, 

perfectly proportioned with sorrow and salt 

Here, only life is imperfect. 
However, at best, this is an interesting failure of the familiar 
American in Europe saga. av 


DAUGHTERS OF MEMORY, by Peter Najarian. City Miner 
Books, Box 176, Berkeley, California; 1986. Is it possible to 
speak’ of “a man’s book?” It'll probably get us in trouble, 
ine. Gii en srae’s bole mitt a8 Trop of Creat ot The 
Black Book. It isa tale of an artist who is hungry, achingly 
hungry with the acute, numbing, sad lust that can never 
ever be satisfied (which can?) Here is the hero, Zeke, swiv- 
ing yel another whore 
ut she was neither wife nor lover and she would not kiss. Some- 
where inside her a door was closed and he spilled into a darkness 
that could never be pregnant. 
Intermixed with this lust comesa bevy of Armenian women 
—including Zeke’s mother, described with an affection that 
must be the other face of his sad passion 
She sways her giant buttocks from her kitchen to her garden and 
back agcin, a mini Demeter wearing old man slippers and a loud 
rmat-rtu, her body opulent in a steamy bath, 
The Armenian women are a Greek Chorus, appearing, 
between each chapter, giving commentary on the growing 
old, on the ghastly history of the Armenians at the hands of 
the Turks, on the old vs. the new: 
“Lcan't lize with anyone anyraore. 
-Lcan‘t even live with my children anymore. 
visit thert and they sit in their den waiching television, 
-No one talks anymore. They all watch television. 
Im glad. I used to hate all that talking. Foerybody talking about 
each other, 
~The television gossips even more. 
-The television is ali gossip. Even the news is gossip. 
-I ike gossip. It keeps us together. 
In the end, itis the style that carries this novel, and a noble 
style itis, too; one that bespeaks the language that everyone 
who loves, or has ineffable longings, or anyone who cooks, 
can well understand: 
Her spice shelf a treasure of bark and seed from an ancient past, 
each one with a label she can't read. The coriander in the 
Noxema jar, the cumin in the little Gerber jar, the rolls of cin- 
‘amon in the Johnson and Johnson tin, the fennel seeds in an 
empty ink botile. Crush them into poceder in the old grinder with 
the worn wooden box. Open the little drawer and pour the magic 
from a history of a specie forever cooking. The recipe for choreg, 
foes buck three Phosand years and he back sesame Comes fro 
the land of Gilgamesh. ..Grind and pound them as ancestors 
once did ehile Xenophon marched by, or famtished Crusaders, ot 
screarting Mongols. . .Her kiichen is a link in the cycles of 
doon, domus through the ages. . FIMY 


GUIDE TO PUERTO RIGO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
(INCLUDING THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC), by Harry S. 
Pariser. Moon Publications, Box 1696, Chico CA; 1986. We 
have spoken lovingly of the Moon Guides before. They are 
honest and true, and show those who want to penetrate to 
te gus of foreign cltures and countries exactly ow todo 
it. The text is set off in convenient sections such as “The 
Land,” “History,” “Government,” “Economy,” “The Peo- 


ple,” “Practicalities,” followed by guides to specific regions, 

Cities, towns, and detailed facts on accommodation, foods, 

drinks, health, transportation —and spry comments on 

what you will find. For instance, under the “media” section 

in Puerto Rico: 
TV serves up a combination of the worst of American program- 
‘ming rendered into Spanish and bad local imitations ofthe worst 
of American programming... .The English tabloid the San Juan 
Star owned by the consereative Cowles chain .. [is] superficial 
and bland, its magazine format provides no investigative report- 
ing. . .Almost comically grotesque, El Vocero, the newspeperof 
the masses, i full of really gory, bloody murders, many of wh 
‘are featured on the cover. 

And this, under “conduct:” 
‘Ninety years of American colonialism have had their effect here 
‘and yout can expect some acrimony along with the hospitality, 
tioughonce people come to now you, theyll cep 9 

tok 


ONGOING PORTRAITS, by Walter Pavlich. Barnwood Press, 
River House, RR2, Box 1{C, Daleville IN; 1986. This Pavlich 
is hot. He writes of drunks and spastics and lonely people 
and walking the street at night and falling asleep in 24 hour 
cafes and waking up withthe dawn in the scabrous down- 
town streets. Best of all, there is no sentimentality, no deriv- 
ative neo-beatism, no flabby lines: 
. -Rememiber this afternoon 
‘when siarlings like bell-tongues 
seemed to swing back, then rang 
ur south window alive? 

‘A carousel of birds, their feather-compass 

‘set on glass. Months later, still cemented with blood 

three jeathers pale, the color of lightbults. 

Like an August evening in your mind 

the cumulus of mania built up 

something cloudy, glazed and wrong — 

wet gravel reat books nodding off the shelf, 


aadinner for none set for two... 
Pavlich is not only able to capture the mad and the random, 
he is able to lock a mnemonic slip into a working symbol: 
tthe first nine years of my life 
thinking the Oregon Artificial Limb Co, 
repaired broken trees. . 
Sometimes it's hard to stop quoting: 
Tell the maitman this isa letter 
of recommendation for the dead 
but we will. 


CHINESE CAMP AND OTHER CALIFORNIA POEMS, by John 
C. Pine. Sunstone Press, Box 2321, Santa Fe NM; 1986. 

We've taken this Pine fellow to task before for writing poe- 
try thatis askew, out-of-kilter, not unlike our car, where the 
front tires are not only out of alignment but the brakes 
screech and pull us off the road when we most need to stay 
on the road. Listen, ob listen to Pine’s description of the 
wheels of cyclists “glinting omniverously in the sun.” Oh, 
John: tell us, promise us that you really didn’t mean to say 
“omniverously.” “Omnipotently,” right? Or “omnibear- 
ingly,” as in ballbearingly. How about "omnisciently”” Or, 
might we try “glinting omniamutanturly,”’ as in Omnia 
‘mutantur, nos et mutant in ilis “All things change, and we 
change with them.””) No, John? You say “Never.” No 
change? Oh, dear, John. foe) 


‘THE NOISE OF TIME, THE PROSE OF OSIP MANDELSTAM, 
Clarence Brown, Editor. North Point Press, 850 Talbot, Ber- 
Keley CA; 1986, in 1934, Mandelstam recited — to five of his 
friends — a poem about Sialin, which concluded: 
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His thick fingers are fat like worms, 
His words hit hard tke heavy weights, 
His cackroach’s huge moustackes laugh, 
‘And the tops of his boots shine brightly. 
He died political prisoner shortly alter, a the age of forty 
eight. Of the fact that he was.a great poet, there is no doubt. 
‘The story of his time in the prison camp, his madness, “the 
scarecrow of the camp" is told here. This volume, first pub- 
lished in 1965, also gives us five of his prosé pieces. And 
fine, fine they are too: 
I love dentists for their love or art, for their wide horizons, their 
tolerance of ideas. Sinner that Tam, I love the buzz of the den- 
tist’s drill, thai poor earthbound sister of the airplane, which also 
Grills holes with its little bit into the azure 
How to describe it? This sample (from “The Egyptian 
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Stamp”) begins: That night there had been a dream of a China- 
rman, bedecked in ladies’ handléags, like a necklace of partridges 
A fancy it is of random images, that blend together so 
smartly, and we wonder why we can’t produce such? 
(Because high art is rare art must be the answer.) 
Interlinear translations ofthe revolution poured from 
cold-stuffed head their cigarette-paper pages rustled, he shook 
from the cuffs of his sea-green calvary jacket an ethereally light 
contraband literature, his Russian cigarette burned with « 
forbidden smoke, as if had been rolled out of illegal paper 
describes, at once, ina stroke, every seedy revolutionary 
‘we've ever seen, and in counterpoint to Tolstoi’s famous 
dictum about families, Mandelstam says, merely, 
Every family is, when all is said and done, a government 
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GREAT AND 
DESPERATE CURES 


The Rise and Decline 
of Psychosurgery 
and Other Radical 
Treatments for 
Mental IlIness 


By Elliot S. Valenstein 
Basic Books, 1986. 


Td rather have a bottle in front of me 
than a pre-frontal lobotomy 
— Olid Saw 


nhis new book Great and 
Desperate Cures Elliot 
Valenstein charts the rise and decline of the methods, 
some still in use, that neurosurgeons employed in 
their efforts to eradicate what is 
perhaps the most heartbreak- 
ing of human maladies 
Valenstein, a professor of 
psychology and neuro- 
science and author of 
Brain Control (1973; 
Basic Books), 
begins with a 
brief history 
of the 
organic 
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versus functional approach to the treatment of mental 
illness and the attendant internecine squabbles 
between the neurosurgeons, neurologists (who, up 
until the 1950s, commonly treated 
many of those suffering from 
mental disorders) and the psy- 
chiatrists. He then tracks the 
development of therapeutic 
practice 

Inthe late nineteenth and on 
into the first four decades of the 
twentieth century, there was little 
hope for severely ill mental patients 
placed in institutions. Conditions in the 
institutions for the “incurably” insane had 
advanced but little from tite days in the late 
eighteenth century when Pinel in France and Rush in the 
United States had first advocated ltumane treatment for the 
insane, Application of electricity to combat what was 
then called neurasihenia came into use as early as 1880; 
hydrotherapy was also popular. In 1879, one German 
authority recommended that “the calm waters of the Baltic 
are preferable for delicate, nervous constitutions, and the 
North Sea, with its stronger billows, may be recommended 
for torpid constitutions.” ... Most neurologists were hos- 
tile to any suggestion of “mental therapeutics.” 

In presenting, as they did, the same list of organic eauses 
of mental disorders over and over, neurologists argued that 
before long all mental disorders would be found to havea 
physical basis. . ..Support was drawn from the fact that 
Alois Alzheimer in Munich had found brain abnormalities 
— "senile plaques,” he called them — in certain types of pre- 
‘mature dementia (Alzheimer’s disease). . 

Inthe 1920s Henry A. Cotton, medical director of 
the New Jersey State Mental Hospital at Trenton, 
came up with the “focal infection theory.” According to 
this theory, toxins produced by bacteria at infection sites in 
<ifferent parts of the body are transported to the brain where 
they often produce mental disturbances. Dr. Cotton 
performed his first source-removal surgery in 1919 
and . .. in spite of considerable controversy [he] was able to 
convince others to adopt his radical surgical procedures for 
treating mental patients. .. .Cotton asserted that it was 
essential to locate the foci of infections... Psychotic 
patients, he declared, without exception “all have infected 
teeth. .. The removal of all infected teeth is imperative...” 

But Dr. Cotton was not content with pulling teeth, 
no, that was just the beginning —he liked to work his 
way through the body doing a sort of psychiatric 
slash-and-burn as he went. The mouth cannot be consid 
ered free from infection unless infected tonsils are 
removed... That the children of the present generation are 
having their infected tonsils enuncleated will, we believe, 
Ihave a definite influence on the elimination of systematic and 
‘mental disorders later in life. Though Cotton didn’t seem 
offended by that breeding ground of bacteria, the 
tongue, he didn’t cotton much to the stomach or the 
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colon, In women he claimed 
the cervix, fallopian tubes, 
ovaries and uterus were often 
a strong-hold of “the infec- 
tion” and, consequently had to 
go. Then, with a little more 
elbow-room, Cotton could con- 
tinue to the lower intestine and “% 
perform something called a “colon resec- 
tion,” one result of which was a 30 percent mortality 
rate. 

In 1923, a carefully-controlled study indicated that the 
patients who underwent the surgery recommended by Cot- 
ton did not improve any faster than an untoperated compari 
son group. 

Psychoanalyst Abraham Brill, who would years 
later also be a vocal critic of Walter Freeman’s pre- 
frontal lobotomies, pointed out that itis typical of cer- 
tain kinds of mental disorders to run a fairly 
predictable cyclic course, apparently “curing them- 
selves,” and that this phenomena was probably 
responsible for any success Cotton (and later Free- 
man) perceived for the procedures. We all know that the 
manic-depressive attack is practically self-limiting, Brill 
pointed out, all that one does is to help the patient in his 
struggle by preventing him from committing suicide or some 
other serious act, and by keeping up his vitality; that is why 
a great many of these patients attribute their recoveries to 
Christian Science, to some particular pill or to some funny 
ceremonial. 

Even the squeamish should try and makeit through 
this history of mutilation in the name of sanity — 
though you may wish to skip over the photographs. 
Where photographs were not available (and should 
your imagination aided by vivid descriptions fail you) 
Mr. Valenstein has kindly provided concise line draw- 
ings depicting the procedures in detail. And Lordy 
God what procedures: injections of alcohol via the eye 
socket into the brain; injections of the patient’s own 
blood and other substances directly into the brain; 
prefrontal lobectomy in which the entire anterior por- 
tion of the frontal lobes in both hemispheres (nearly 
half of the brain) was undercut and completely 
removed; prefrontal leucotomy in which a small 
device known asa leucotome was inserted into the 
brain through a hole in the skull and then spun 
around blindly in much the same way one cleans a 
pumpkin in order to make a Jack O’Lantern. And oth- 
ers, which, in light of having just eaten breakfast, we 
shall not catalog. 

It must have been one of those Mengele-like sur- 
geons, cold-hearted scientist-villains that we see in 
the movies that was responsible for popularizing 
these procedures, right? Not at all. Meet Walter Free- 
man, the Henry Ford of psychosurgery. An avid out- 
doorsman and father of five, Freeman liked to 
combine business with pleasure as he toured the U.S. 
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demonstrating lobotomy technique, visiting former 
patients and camping with his children whom he 
often brought along. He kept in touch with thousands 
of former patients using a meticulously-maintained 
card file. He would write to patients who lived close to his 
planned route, for example: 


Dear Robert, 

Lam taking a trip and expect to be in your neighborhood 
around August 2. Please let me know on the enclosed card 
where Ican reach you by telephone. If you have a doctor, 
please let me have his name, address and telephone 
number 


He wrote Christmas cards to former patients or titeir rela- 
tives and received a great many replies. Freeman kept these 
letters on file by a case number that denoted whether they 
‘were in the standard (LOB) or transorbital lobotomy (TOL) 
series... Before starting offon one of his trips, Freeman 
would contact as many as 250 former patients. Some of the 
patients in the transorbital lobotomy series did not even 
remember his name — not surprising, as the typical patient 
had spent little time with him and was usually quite dis- 
turbed at the time of the lobotomy. Moreover, the electro- 
convulsive shock (used by Freeman as anesthetic) erased 
much of a patient's memory of the events surrounding the 
operation. 

Like Ford, Walter Freeman promoted his livelihood 
with entrepreneurial zeal and not a few dramatic ges- 
tures; he was also very much the freewheeling do 
yourselfer. In a letter sent to the author by 
neurosurgeon Jonathan Williams we hear of Free- 
man’s response to an out-of-town referral: He had air 
electrical shock machine about the size [of] but a little thicker 
than a cigar box which contained a timing device in seconds 
and fractions thereof, as well as a transformer which reduced 
4 wall of current of 110 volis to a more acceptable level. As 
time went on, the device started to fail him, and he opened it 
up, first bypassing the transformer, so ultimately 110 volts 
came into the box and went out of the box. Freeman judged 
the time of application by a small toggle switch that he would 
snap on and off. One day he received word that a patient had 
come from out of town and was staying at a Silver Springs 
‘motel with his relatives . . .but the man became extremely 
unruly and the police had to be called, The police, however, 
said they had no permission to enter the room. Freeman 
drove out to the motel and, upon sizing up the situation, 
decided that he could calm the patient down with a few 
bursts of Electro-Convulsive Therapy. The patient was 
grabbed by his relatives and held down on the floor while 
Freeman administered the shock, It then occurred to him 
that, since the patient was already unconscious and he had a 
set of leucotomes in his pocket, he might just as well do the 
transorbital lobotomy right then and there, which he did. 1 
guess the family was happy because it saved them the 
expense of hospitalization and left them ony with a motel bill 
(and Freeman's bill, of course). .. .Freeman then submitted 
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aclaim to Blue Cross for transorbital lobotomy and was 
advised by them that, since he was not a surgeon, and since 
the procedure was not performed in a hospital, no payment 
could be made. He wrote them back, detailing these events, 
and Blue Cross was so astonished that they paid hirn. 

It was not Freeman who invented the operation 
We humans have been opening up each other's nog. 
gins and excavating custard therefrom since prehis- 
toric times. Called frepanaing, the ancients did it in 
order to allow demons to escape. For his 1942 book 
Psychosurgery (Charles C. Thomas Publishers; Sprin- 
gfield, Illinois) Freeman designed a rather shamani 
tic looking logo .... trepanned skull from which bla 
butierflies were emerging. . based on the French expres: 
sion for depression: J'ai des papillons noirs — “I have 
black butterflies.” Valenstein quotes the twelfth- 
century surgeon Rogerius Frugardi (“Roger of 
Salerno”): “For mania and melancholy, the skin at the top 
of the head should be incised in a cruciate fashion and the 
skull perforated to allow matter to escape.” 


‘THE “SHAKING HELMET” USED BY GILLES DE LA TOURETTE 
IN PARIS. A SIMILIAR HELMET WAS USED BY EGAS MONIZ. 


FOR HIS “ELECTRIC SHOWER” TREATMENT 

One day in November 1935 the Portuguese neurolo- 
gist Egas Moniz decided Roger of Salerno, along with 
the ancient Incas and Egyptians, may have been on to 
something. Dr. Moniz. ..drilled two heles into the skull 
of a mental patient and through them injected absolute alco- 
hol into the frontal lobes of her brain. In the following five 
weeks, six similar operations, each somewhat different from 
the one before, were performed on six otier patients. In the 
eighth, the procedure was radically changed. Instead of 
destroying nerve cells with alcohol, the surgeon inserted into 
the brain a specially constructed instrument and rotated it to 
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cut or crush the nerve fibers in its path. Owing to the proce- 
dure's similarity to coring an apple, it was called the core 
operation. Moniz called his operation ... prefrontal leu- 
cotomy from the Greek leuco, meaning “white matter” 
(referring to nerve fibers), and tome, meaning “knife.” 
within the year — 1936 — his operation was being per- 
formed on mental patients in more than half a dozen other 
countries. Before long, psychosurgery — a term also intro: 
duced by Moniz — wns being tried in almost every country 
of the world 

Moniz reached great prominence culminating in his 
receiving the Nobel Prize for “discovery of prefrontal 
leucotomy.” Portugal, also famous for its “man-o-war 
jellyfish,” printed several stamps in his honor includ- 
ing one sporting a leucotome propped against his 
Nobel medal. His success, however, was based on his 
willingness, like Freeman, to freely interpret the 
impact of his work and always in the most positive 
light. “Applause and fame is a thing the physicians much 
desire,”’...John Bunyan observed over three centuries 
ago. . . physicians are no less influenced by the lure of “fame 
and name” than the rest of us. [tis not a question of fraudu- 
lent reporting of resulls—although that has occurred —but 
rather that the very desire for success can distort the facts, 
subtly and peroasively, often without one’s being acvare of 
it. 

And that is the important subtext of Valenstein’s 
book. Moniz, Freeman and others mentioned were 
not Nazi doctor types. They were ambitious but cer- 
tainly no more ambitious than Lee laccoca or Sylvester 
Stallone. However, they weren’t selling cars or pro- 
ducing brain-dead movies; Moniz and Freeman didn’t 
merely ruin people's evenings or impose simple- 
minded philosophy on them: they permanently muti- 
lated people's brains. Patients selected for 
psychosurgery were not necessarily the hopeless 
cases the doctors often claimed they were. Because of 
the embrace of psychosurgery as a psychiatric pana- 
cea, other avenues of treatment were not always pur- 
sued before the decision to lobotomize was made. By 
the late 1940s, public and professional opinion was 
beginning to overpower Walter Freeman's obsession 
with the subject. 

At a symposium on lobotomy held in Washington 
D.C. in 1949 Nolan Lewis, director of the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, stated that lobotomy was being 
used indiscriminately . . [it is} not true that these opera- 
tions were used only as @ last resort .. .surgeons often oper- 
ated on a patient without even a preliminary psychiatric 
examination. Continuing his remarks, Dr. Lewis said, 

-Perhaps all it accomplishes is to make things more conve- 
nient for the people who have to nurse them... The patients 
become rather childlike. . . They act like they have been hit 
over the head with a club and are as dull as blazes. . . It dis- 
turbs me to see the number of zombies that these operations 
turnout... Jay Hoffman, chief of the Veterans Admin- 
istration Neuropsychiatric Service, in an article in The 
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New England Journal of Medicine that same year, added, 
. « by psychosurgery an organic brain defect syndrome has 
been substituted for the psychosis.” 

On the other hand there appears this letter from 
“4.8.” At the time his lobotomy was performed in 1941, ].5. 
‘was an inmate in Sing Sing Prison. He wasa fifty-two-year- 
old white man who had been imprisoned for the “carnal 
abuse” of t2v0 seven-year-old boys 

I feel exceedtingty grateful for all that was done for me. My 
‘mind is at ease and old teraplations do not bother me. Its for 
this that | give most thanks, 1 feel free of an old bondage for 
the first time in my life. Lam relaxed now, and can wwork and 
read for great lengths of time without fatigue. l enjoy music 
and games, attend Sunday Bible class and sing in the choir. 
In general, I feel that the operation was a success. 

Then again there is this account of “Carolyn:"" Her 
descriptions of her experiences seem as if they cwere written 
by adull ten-year-old instead ofa woman in her seventies 
While Carolyn has certain preferences about food and dress, 
she never seems to initiate any activities. Her room appears 
to belong to a pre-teenager, with a collection of Teddy bears 
scattered about. Now an old woman, Carolyn acts essen- 
tially like a compliant and not very bright young girl. 

Mr. Valenstein is admirably evenhanded in his 
treatment of these men — though the evidence is 
clearly weighted against them. Lives were destroyed, 
forced into abeyance; hearts and minds were broken, 
rototilled, pureed. Love affairs, marriages, families 
stamped upon and shattered. 


THE "CORE OPERATION.” PREFRONTAL LEUCOTOMY AS 
PERFORMED BY EGAS MONIZ, 
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What this book is, ultimately, all about is method — 
a way in which we attempted to cope with that outer 
fringe of ourselves. Over the years, the centuries, 
humankind has treated the periphery of the soul vio- 
lently when it demanded to be heard. Madness is 
frightening. Itis frightening for all the obvious rea- 
sons — losing control, acting anti-social (embarrass- 
ing ourselves or others). And it is frightening for 
reasons that are not obvious at all, no matter how 
articulate and facile we may imagine ourselves, we 
can’t find the words to describe it. Those people will- 
ing to climb out on the ledge with no rope, stand up 
and shoot-the-curl on the cerebral tidal-wave 
engulfing their pre-frontal lobes, are scary — they 
scare you and they scare me, and they scare the doc- 
tors, because they are dangerous — they'll do any- 
thing — THEY ARE FEARLESS! It's No Fear and 
nothing can be more scary than that. 


Tt is not true that these 


operations were used only 


as a last resort. Surgeons 
often operated on a patient 
without even a preliminary 
psychiatric examination. 


Seeing that state in others can make us horribly, 
inescapably scared —cornered by our own fears. And 
it is then that we must scrutinize what it is we're 
doing, examine our response. Doctors, charged with 
the great responsibility of solving sometimes unsolv- 
able problems, are not immune to fear. Their fears 
may become aggravated by their frustration at not 
being able to cure their patient. In turn, that combina- 
tion of frustration and desire to cure may lead them to 
institute procedures far more damaging to the 
patient, and even the society at large, than the disor- 
der being treated. 

When we don’t know where to turn, when we're at 
the end of our rope, spinning madly — like Errol 
Flynn in an old pirate movie — flailing blindly as we 
spin, we may try anything. A state of desperation, as 
Mr. Valenstein’s book makes painfully clear, is not the 
ideal one from which to chart our future or, for God's 
sake, the future of others. 

— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 
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SEVEN THOUSAND 
MASTADONIANS IN FULG 
BATTLE DRESS 

EIGHT BRASS MONKEYS 
R Oe ANCIENT CRYPTS 
RING EMPATHETIC, SYM- 
PATHETIC OLD MEN ON 
ROLLER SKATES WITH 
AMARKED PROPENC ITY 
FOR SLOTH AND 
PROCRASTI NATION 

JEN DEMONS OF THE 
DEAP SWIMMING WITH 
THE FLIM-FLAM FURY OF 
THEIR, FLIPPERS 


PETER BLIND 


CHILD OF FORTUNE: 
A Histoire of the 
Second Starfaring Age 


By Norman Spinrad 
Bantam Paperback, 1986. 


hen I wasa fat, lonely 

little kid, T used to 
pretend I was Wonder Woman. My grandmother's 
silk scarf a cape around my shoulders, her second- 
best gloves conferring awesome powers, I lurked 
around the yard looking for deeds to do. 

Wonder Woman: lean and dark-haired (hey, I 
had dark hair!), flying in that dot-dash invisible air- 
plane with her chubby blonde friend (hey, I had a 
chubby blonde friend!); of course | related to her. 

But nowadays things aren’t so simple in the future. 
Though the New York Times promised me that “Nor- 
man Spinrad’s heroine has just the right combination 
of spunk, self-awareness and naivete,” and the Balti- 
more Sun exclaimed: “Spinrad has reached a new 
height of artistic writing,” this synthetic superwoman 
is more whore than hero. 

“Naive, spunky” Wendi Shasta Leonardo is a con- 
niving nymphet who would have driven poor Hum- 
bert Humbert bonkers long before Nabokov had the 
time to tell his dark tale; a selfish little prick-tease who 
learned her sexual tricks from Mom (a “tantric 
artiste”) and had them augmented by Dad, who gives 
her for graduation a “personal enhancement device” 
which “amplifies her kundalinic energies’” and makes 
orgasms with callow Wendi a very special experience 
indeed. (Wonder Woman received a magic lasso for 
her graduation; I got a pen and pencil set.) 

Thus accoutered, our sulky heroine begins her 
Wanderjahr, a period of wandering freedom between 
schooling and serious study by their society in which to dis- 
cover their adult callings. .. whatever that means, 

Adrift on a naughty neighboring planet and fresh 
out of bucks, she joins a tribe of hippy-like entertain- 
ers and sleeps her way to the summit. But Wendi 
doesn’t learn a thing, and when the hippy scam sours, 
she seduces a decadent rich guy and he buys her a 
ticket to another planet where they can do all the 
drugs they want. 

The plot, the language and Wendi’s crotch grow 
more overheated, and hopes that our young entrepre- 
neur will wise up and show some class wither in the 
blast. 

But Spinrad has wisely provided a diversion. By 
page 233, when I started counting, he had used the 


word “puissant” an unusual, distracting number of 
times. My dictionary says it means “potent” or 
“powerful.” So on page 233 there is “dwindling puis- 
sance asa lover” followed by “puissantly enhanced 
consciousness,” “puissant psychotropics” (2), “pre- 
ternatural erotic puissance,” “tantric puissance,” 
“puissant means of changing,” “puissant gestures,” 
“puissant craft” (2), “puissant tropism,” “puissant 
power” (3), “puissant effect,” “puissant compen- 
dium,” “puissance of conscious craft,” “puissant 
mantric technique,” “puissantly congruent,” “puis- 
sant artifact,” “puissant intellect,” “puissant free- 
dom,” “puissant ring,” and finally, “sweet 
puissance’! 

Spinrad had me racing through the second half of 
the book, looking for “puissance” like a pig for 
truffles. He tried to distract me with successive and 
excessive use of words such as "quotidian” and 
“hebephrenic,” but like Wonder Woman (and unlike 
Wendi) | am not easily diverted. 


She is a conniving 
nymphet who would have 
driven poor Humbert 
Humbert bonkers long 
before Nabokov had the time 
to tell his dark tale. 


Because of the excitement of this quest, I forget 
what happened to Wendi Shasta, but I guess the bat- 
teries never wore out, because on the penultimate 
page she is still pounding away, or as Wendi puts it: 

«the pride of his lingam sought to enter my yoni with a 
will of its own. (For all of his blathering about astound- 
ing sexual encounters, Spinrad’s descriptions of the 
actual events are disappointingly short, limp and 
flaccid.) 

Because of my super-keen insight, honed at the 
well-shod feet of Wonder Woman, { can tell you that 
Child of Fortune is just another impuissant author's 
banal sexual fantasy. Because of my highly advanced 
powers of deduction, I know that when it comes to 
real eroticism, Mr, Spinrad doesn’t know his pud 
from a pickle 


—CESE MCGOWAN 
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From the moment I picked up your book until I laid it down 


I was convulsed with laughter. 


Someday I intend to read it. 


HOW MANY BOOKS DO YOU SELL IN OHIO? 
(A Quote Book for Writers) 


Bill Gordon, Editor 
North Ridge Books, 1986. 
Box 13401, Akron, Ohio 


irst we have toadmit 
| the utility of a book of 


quotations. It is set up so that we, as writers, can 
impress our readers with our astuteness, so that we 
can convince them that we are so well read that we 
can cull from our memories (or from our libraries) the 
exact phrase that will prove our point, add a bit of 
authority to some idea that has fallen, an acorn, atop 
our frazzled brain as we were struggling against a 
deadline. Thus a quote book is Elegant Cheating, a 
crib designed to fool our readers into thinking that we 
command an astonishing array — not only of facts — 
but polished lines that show up the beauty and the 
pith of our facts. It is, as we say, cheating with the 
highest of elegance. 

Having said that, and having been in the Elegant 
Cheat Racket for these many years, we would like to 
point out that there is an art to finding and using a 
quote book. Probably the finest in the English lan- 
guage is not that fusty old Bartlett's but, rather, the 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. And true quote fanat- 
ics will pick the first edition (1941) as being superior to 
those that followed. The Oxford has the right amal- 
gam of cynical literary astuteness, mixed witha pleth- 
ora of quotes from the ancients — to make anyone 
using it appear to be the product of (what else?) an 
Oxford education. “Pone seram, prohibe.” Sed quis custo- 


diet ipsos Custodes? Cauta est ot ab ilisincipit uxor. ““Put 
‘ona lock! Keep her in confinement!” But who is to 
guard the guards themselves? Your wife is as cunning 
as you, and begins with them”. . .Juvenal) This mot 
from the Satires, puts, in fifteen words, every suspi- 
cious husband’s or lover's fear of being cuckolded. It 
is an elegant precis of the Truth of The Horns, as it 
were, 

The Oxford avoids the trite, the sickly sweet, the 
fake noble upliftment which mars, for example, Bart- 
lett’s or, for that matter, Gordon. “Grace is given of 
God, but knowledge is bought in the market,”" says 
Arthur Hugh Clough in the Oxford — whereas “The 
beginning of research is curiosity, its essence is dis- 
cernment, and its goal truth and justice,” says Isaac 
Satanov (who?) in the book which will be called, 
hereinafter, The Ohio. 

“Fy! madam, do you think me so ill-bred as to lovea 
husband,” says one of William Wycherly’s characters 
in the Oxford; but to Gordon, under HUMOR, we get 
a quote from — who? — Bill Gordon, addressed to 
Fran Lebowitz: “Did your parents ever beat you when 
you were a child?” It all reminds us of that arrogant 
‘demi-poet snit, or snot, Oscar Williams, whose 
anthologies were immensely popular with college 
English teachers some quarter of a century ago, and 
who filled these (all entitled The Best... or The Most 
Famous. ..) with dozens of his own poems, and even 
worse, dozens by an obscure incompetent named 
Gene Derwood who was, it turned out, Mrs. Oscar 
Williams. Bernard Darwin, editor of the first Oxford, 
restrains himself quite graciously from quoting him- 
self, even though he was something of a wit and a 
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first-rate scholar. And, as far as quoting relatives, he 
preferred to limit himself to his eminent forebear, 
Charles Robert Darwin: 

We must, however, acknovwledge, as it seemts to me, that 

‘man, with all his noble qualities. ...stll bears in his bod- 

ily frame the indelible startp of his lowly origin. 

Gordon not only quotes himself, but he stuffs in 
two complex and incomprehensible lines that come in 
the form of a personal letter to him from a Bruno 
Quinson of the Macmillan Publishing Company, a let- 
ter which — in this reprint — seems suspiciously like 
Sour Grapes. 

Admittedly, Gordon has put together a book for 
writers, so it is filled with I-told-you-so type quotes, 
such as the publisher who told Thor Heyerdahl “Who 
in hell wants to read about a bunch of crazy Scandina- 
vians floating around the ocean on a raft?"’ or the 
famous rejection of William Kennedy's Ironweed: 
“Who wants to read about bums, and especially bums 
in Albany?” And there are mots of the sort that would 
never be found in the Oxford, such as this from 
Groucho Marx: 

From the moment I picked up your book until I laid it 

down I [t0as} convulsed with laughter. Someday I intend 

to read it. 

Still, and however — if we have our choice of the 
masters of insult — we would probably choose those 
selected so artfully for us by Darwin, over those cho- 
sen so slapdash by Gordon. The latter has selected 
many writers, journalists and reviewers who may 
have something to say, but deliver it most crudely, 
with little or no art. Darwin, on the other hand, has 
called on those who have an elegance of phrase, an art 
of invective, a mastery of surprise. Such as G. B. 
Shaw, who had the temerity to report: 

With the single exception of Homer, there is no eminent 

writer, not even Sir Walter Scott, whom I can despise so 

entirely as I despise Shakespeare when I measure my mind 


against his... It would positively be a relief to me to dig 
him up and throw stones at him. . 
—1.W. TORG 
PETER BLIND 


CHURCHILL AND 
ROOSEVELT: 

The Complete 
Correspondence 


Warren F. Kimball, Editor 
Princeton University Press, 1984. 


his is a remarkably 

valuable addition to 
the published history of World War II. The editor has 
done a splendid job: he has prepared short situation 
essays at the head of each section; he has placed 
ample footnotes throughout the text to make clear 
who or what is being discussed; and, perhaps most 
important of all, he had indicated with italics the tex- 
tual changes made by FDR as he prepared his letters. 
With the help of the editor the reader is able to follow, 
over the course of the war, the great strains from 
within and the great forces from without which tested 
but never severed that most remarkable partnership 
which existed between FDR and WSC. It is an 
enthralling drama and Editor Kimball has served us 
well 


In later years the old 
Prime Minister would 
remark that no man ever 
took more care with his 
mistress than he had taken 
with the President. 


Reading the correspondence forty years after, strik- 
ing things appear: 

Roosevelt was no patsy. He was the boss, the buss 
boss. Churchill would argue his point forcefully; he 
would flatter, cajole, or bluster. But should the disa- 
greement continue, in the end it was Churchill who 
would back down. 

In later years the old Prime Minister would remark 
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that no man ever took more care with his mistress 
than he had taken with the President. And, certainly, 
there isa fair amount of fawning in Churchill's letters. 
On the whole, however, the two leaders treated each 
other with respect and obvious affection. The political 
leaders of two great empires, men with large and 
prickly egos, worked in tandem for five years — 
where else in history is there such a story? Itis not sur- 
prising that there were disagreements, policy 
struggles, even hurt feelings; what is striking is how 
well and closely they cooperated. 

It is reassuring to the Roosevelt scholar to trace 
FDR's hand in the shaping of his letters. Churchill, of 
course, wrote his own letters. His strongest weapon 
was the English language; and since Shakespeare, no 
one else has used itas effectively —barring Milton, 
Gibbon, Johnson, or Macauly. Churchill's letters are a 
joy to read — even as one may disagree with what 
they are saying. FDR was no such craftsman. His let- 
ters were prepared for him by various hands, even, 
upon occasion, by committee, and, unfortunately, 
sometimes they read as though they had been written 
by committees. Although Roosevelt did not write 
many of these letters, he went over them all carefully 
before they were sent. His editorial changes provide a 
wonderful insight into his leadership — which was 
highly intuitive and rather mysterious (he never con- 
fided to anyone what his strategy was or, often, even 
what the end object of the strategy might be.) Try as 
they might, the political scientists can never get hold 
of FDR — his record of achievement outweighs that of 
any “serious” man; and, yet, he seems so often dis- 
tressingly trivial. 

Well, here we see FDR at work and there is a very 
sure hand in what he does. His editorial pen is 
extremely politic — often providing Churchill a 
dignified way of conceding or, in his last exchange 
with Stalin, condemning in strong language those 
advisors who have so misled the General into taking 
such an incorrect position — thus allowing Stalin a 
path, if he chooses to take it, of retreating from his 
previous position, (Readers of this correspondence 
will not doubt that had Roosevelt lived, Stalin would 
not have found it easy to evade the commitments he 
had made at Yalta). Throughout these letters, the 
reader sees FDR, the master politician, at work — 
always the velvet glove in evidence, but only the fool 
doubts the izon-hand beneath. 

Lastly, the reader, forty years later, is struck by the 
extraordinary global nature of this correspondence 
and the close-to-absolute confidence with which the 
problems of Indo-China, Latin America, the North 
Pacific, Poland, and so forth, are discussed, assessed, 
and decisions taken. Churchill and Roosevelt in those 
letters make decisions which had impact on thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands, millions of human 
lives, which forever altered borders, nationalities, and 


colonies. On the whole, these decisions were well 
taken, although each has its genuinely debatable 
aspects. They were, however, huge decisions with 
vast ramifications; and it is extraordinary that these 
two men were able to make their choice, sign off on 
the letter, have a Martini (or, In Churchill's case, a 
brandy and soda) and toddle off to bed. Freud would 
have said they must have had wonderfully loving 
mothers to have had such confidence and self assur- 
ance. In fact, someone once said of FDR, ‘He must 
have been analyzed by God.” These letters confirm 
this assessment. 

— HUGH G. GALLAGHER 


THE SECRET 
PRESIDENTIAL DIARY 
OF WILLIAM HENRY 
HARRISON 


By Bradley Lastname 
The Press of the Third Mind, 1986. 
982 West Oakdale 

Chicago, Illinois 60657 


irst of all, yes, we like 

this book — quite a lot 
— but we wish to make it clear that our liking it has 
nothing to do with Mr. Lastname's problems; espe- 
cially his trouble with his name. It’s plagued him all 
his life apparently — his name that is. Several decades 
ago, while Lastname was just hours old, the usual 
nurse came by with the usual identification tag and 
stuck it on Lastname’s bassinet. As his parents, Sam 
and Ruthette Bradley, hadn’t had an opportunity to 
name him yet, the tag looked something like this. 


Firstname, 
Lastname, BRADLEY. 


followed by baby Bradley's weight, etc, We don’t 
have the space to go into the long and intricate story 
which followed but suffice to say that the baby, due to 
an impending hurricane, was quickly scooped up, 
bassinet and all, and moved to the local high school 
auditorium. Tragically, the parents expired in the hur- 
ricane and baby Bradley was shunted from foster 
home to foster home. Over the years his only 
memento of his true parents was that bassinet with its, 
identification tag. He went through most of his youth 


NUMBER THREE 


shouldering the unwieldy moniker of Lastname Brad- 
ley until his friend, Skeeter Hearn (our source for 
much of this information and who fondly remembers 
Lastname by his nickname, “Lassie,”’ and recalls he 
was “quite a reader,”) was scrutinizing the beloved 
identification tag one day and pointed out the comma 
between Last name and Bradley. 

“Ya know, Lassie,” he said, “you know what it 
means when they place a comma between two names 
like that?” 

“Gollikins,” Lastname replied, “you know over all 
these years I don't think I've ever noticed that! Why 
sure [ know what it means. It means Bradley's my 
firstname, not my lastname, Lastname’s my last- 
name, not my firstname!” 

“Right you are,” Skeeter replied glowing in his 
friend's joy at resolving what had been, for years, a 
painfully inverted, not to say invented, name, “Right 
you are. . .Brad. 

Lastname smiled warmly at his friend as he heard 
his lastname, actually his first name, uttered as his, 
first name, for the first time. And that’s the true story 
of how Bradley Lastname's lastname became his first 
nameand his last name, previously assumed to be his 
first name, became Lastname 


The century began with Alfred Jarry on his deathbed 
requesting « toothpick, and will end with Frank Zappa on 
huis deathbed requesting some dental floss. 

— Day Eight 


This “diary” covers the last 30 days in the life of 
President William Henry Harrison as he wastes away, 
mad with fever. Each entry is printed on a separate 
right-hand page. The cover of the book is black and 
bears a small silver sticker in its center showing the 
title. The body paper is just right — a cool vanilla 
color, marble smooth to the touch — the typeface’s 
blunted serifs give it an appropriately morose look, 
the whole is superb without being overblown —a 
small, handsome, inexpensivély-produced book. 

Day Four: I look at my hands, ard before I see ten fingers, 
I see the eight spaces between them. I look at the gibberish 
uoritten on the papers that litter mf desk, and bejore I see the 
words, 1 see the white spaces that surround them. Indeed, 
even my term of office is akin to a microscopic pimple in the 
mouth of a hippopotamus, a scant month that separates two 
much larger terns. . 

How refreshing itis to receive something like this in 
the mail. This little book, a pamphlet really, weighs 
maybe three ounces. But to get to it we've waded 
through several hundred thousand words — such as 
two (yes {wo) books on that sordid, boring Vicki 
MorgarV/Alfred Bloomingdale affair; a dumpster full of 
criminally bad poetry; a dozen or more lame photog- 
raphy books with all the photos printed in much too 
low-contrast and out of register and. 


Day Five: Edison came by today with a few of his side 
kicks to wire the White House jor electricity. All the gas 
lamps will be a thing of the past. He brought along one of his 
movies, ELECTROCUTION OF AN ELEPHANT. I 
threaded it through the movie projector, set up tite movie 
screen, blew out the candles, and watched it in the room 
where we usually have cabinet meetings, In this film, the ele- 
phant is roped to the ground, and it seems as though if the 
ropes were severed, he would float off like one of those helium 
floats in the Macy's Thanksgiving Day parade, or one of my 
inflatable paper campaign balls. But after the voltage is 
turned on, and the smoke staris to rise from the ground, he 
falls over so rigidly (without even bending his legs), that he 
resembles a fen-ton cement statue being toppled off a pedes- 
tal. I watched it a second time, and then a third, and then 
many more times, and then many more times after that, 
only backwards. And then I stopped the projector momentar- 
ily and bit the acadenty leader tape off the beginning of the 
spool, and spliced the first frame to the last frame with spli- 
cing tape, so that now I had a tape loop that could run 
endlessly. .. 

What a fine and exotic progression of imagery the 
author has packed in to that paragraph — .. .blew out 
the candles. . . elephant roped to the ground... .he would 
float off like those helium floats. .. voltage... .smoke starts 
torise. . .acement statue being toppled off his pedestal. ..bit 
the academy leader...a tape loop that could run 
endlessly... 

Lest you think the fever has Mr. Lastname, know 
that the film to which he refers in the above passage 
does exist. And it was Edison who made the film. He 
was hardselling his idea of an electric chair at the time. 
A carnival elephant gone rogue, which had appar- 
ently killed a man, just happened to turn up in order 
to help him dramatize his idea. The film is in the col- 
lection of the Library of Congress (they sell prints of 
it). 


This peculiar work of 
fancy burrows into one’s 
brain with much the same 
ferocity as President 
Harrison's fever burrows 
into his. 
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Mr. Lastname is not just another E.L.Doctorow 
clone, peppering his fiction with historical events and 
figures. His is a far more quirky imagination, though 
no less vivid and inventive. This peculiar work of 
fancy burrows into one's brain with much the same 
ferocity as President Harrison’ fever burrows into 
his. 

Day Eleven: The thermometer shows my temperature 
today as 105 degrees instead of reading a perfect 98.666. The 
White House physician said, “Look, I can’t do anything for 
your fever, but I can change the environment to make you 
feel cooler by comparison.” He raised the thermostat to 121 
degrees. | didn't feel any better as a result, but at least we 
don’t need an exterminator any more: all the roaches, boll 
weevils, and dung beetles crawled out of the walls and floors 
and trooped out the windows en masse. 

Certainly there’s a bit of Doctorow’s technique here 
but supplemented with American angst right out of 
Lesy’s Wisconsin Death Trip or one of Walker Percy's 
novels (though with a bit more humor than Mr. Percy 
commonly displays). Mr. Lastname is an artist in his 
‘own right and, like most good artists, is willing to bor- 
row freely from one and all — incorporating anything, 
that serves his end — and make it his own. In an 
example of narrative topology, which puts us in mind 
of the early films of Jean Luc Godard (wherein Godard 
would have his actors step out of character and 
address the audience with comments about the plot or 
other actors in the film), Lastname draws himself into 
his own novel: 

Day Twelve: Today my granddaughter was visiting here 
—she's at the age when she asks a million and one questions. 
She said to me, “Bill, what is ‘diction’?” And I replied, “A 
diction is a language, from which the words an author uses 
in his novel are in turn selected. For example Ulysses con- 
tains 29,899 words, of which 16,432 occur only once. In 
reading Ulysses, we sense that these 16 432 words were not 
drawn at random from the entire resources of the English 
language, but from a special subset of it, or diction.” 

"So are you saying that when a writer, let's say Last- 
name, writes a book like The Secret Presidential Diary of 
William Henry Harrison, that he is actually working from 
apre-existing concordance of words... . a list that he has 
before him in advance?” 

“Don't be ridiculous! Tam merely drawing an analogy, 
For example, nowhere in the Lastname novel that you men- 
tioned do you see the word ‘syzygy’ It’s not part of Last- 
names's diction.” 

“But look, grandpa, there itis in the chapter called “Day 
inet 

“Holy fuck, child, you're right! I said a word I cannot 
speak, because the minute I say it, it becomes part of the 
book! Grab that unabridged dictionary over there, and I'l 
point toa word that's not in his diction. Otherwise we'll be 
naming words all day, and never see the end of this 

This is a superbly discombobulated mad tea party 
held in the feverish cloud-cuckoo land of President 


Harrison’ brain. For those of us who watch too much 
television and go out to too many bad movies here is 
reassurance that there are some original storytellers 
around. Bravo, Mr. Bradley, er...Mr. Lastname, 
encore! 

— DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 
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FLY LOVE POEM 


This morning, at approximately ten forty-two 

(We had come together out of the sea like behemoths, 

‘Our backs scratched in passionate barnacles) 

My sweet love of ages calls me a “bloodsucking 
witch.”” 


I swear to you, he lies out side me 
(that piebald worm gone dead and stupid, 
With its ratty black tangle on yellowed sheets 
Now darkened with 500,000 of his babies) 
And, looking not unlike a pale, poached scrod, 
Gives forth with this listless litany 
‘Terminating with a piscean spout of anger: 
“Selfish.” “Blood.” “Sucking.” “Witch.” 
Icontemplate the place where the hair 
Of his ankles once thrived. I move away, 

To the far side of seas. 


Over the hemisphere our rumpled bed, nine 

(I count them: nine) flies circle constantly, 

A mosca imbroglio. I carefully consider 

Their flat yellow-brown thoraxes, filled with ugly 
juices, 

And the blue-grey of their wings; the ceaseless, 

Hopeless, endless rotation of their world. 


Some flies, | find, are more cantankerous 
Than others: Mixing freely with their fellows 
Like anger at smoke rising from our cigarettes. 
Some are more — how shall I say it? — 

Of a more phlegmatic turn. One of them 

Tries to wrangle with the wet, dark hairs, 

Then rejoins the threnody, an eleven a.m. round. 


Passion is angled fish-bodies turning on oceans, isn’t 
it? 
The sour smell of juices taken, the thievery of a love 
Gathered, the dead turned up from the dark below 
Up from the dark circle of seas. 
— LESLIE SEAMANS: 


THE LOURDES OF ARIZONA 
Part Ill 


Neurosis seems to be a human privilege... . 


Q. Can you work with a symptom without knowing 
the cause? 

Whitaker. 1 don’t really care much about either. I just 
work with people, and | only do that because I enjoy 
it. And because they enjoy it. 

Q. What do you do with somebody who doesn’t do 
any of these things? 

Whitaker. That's their problem. I just relax and go on 
with my life, and they’re welcome to relax and go on 
with theirs... don't insist or even try to carry out the 
culture’s demands of me to be the parent of every- 
body who shows up. They'll bite your tit if youre not 
careful... 

Q. My question is: “How do people change?" 
Whitaker. I'm more and more convinced that, in the 
first twenty years of seeing individual patients, I was 
very inadequate and very impotent. And I like it now 
to let individuals sleep on the street or whatever they 


Moses and Monotheism 
Sigmund Freud 


want. That's their life, and if they want me to help 
change their life, Iinsist on having other people in: 
I'm not interested in playing their breast-feeding 
mother. 

Q. Other people in? 

Whitaker. The rest of the family. Their mother and 
father, wife and girlfriend, homosexual partner, chil- 
dren, grandparents, the works 

Q. And what does that allow to happen? 

Whitaker. It allows me to not make believe that I'm 
Superman. I tried that fora long while, and I didn’tdo 
so well. 

Q. And by seeing the whole family?... 

Whitaker. Then 1 don’t have to be IT. They're it. And 
I'm trying to help this football team win games, rather 
than sleep with each other's wives, and frustrate each 
other's efforts to be a team. 
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MILTON ERICKSON ABOUT 1955, PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY THE MILTON ERICKSON FOUNDATION, PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 
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I probably could be considered a fair example of the 
American system of psychotherapy at work. I visited 
my first therapist, a traditional Jungian, back in 1956. I 
was in trouble. I was haunted by a dark mood that 
wouldn't go away. As they say, I didn't have a clue. 
After a few weeks in which I bared what] thought was 
my soul, the therapist, a Quaker by the name of Dr. 
Clark, suggested that my depression might be caused 
by Unrequited Love. “Love? What love?” | said. “For 
your roommate. ..”” he said. I didn’t believe him any 
more than I believed any other damfool of the time — 
resistance was strong — but now, so many years later, 
Twould guess he was right. ([t’sa fine testament to the 
American educational system that I was twenty-two 
years old, a junior in a well-considered East Coast col- 
lege, had read Shakespeare, Keats, Byron, Words- 
worth and many of the Pre-Raphaelites, indeed, was 
majoring in English poetry — and I still didn’t know 
what the hell love was.) 

Since then, over the decades, on and off, I have 
visited several other “counsellors,” “psychologists,” 
“therapists,” of all sorts of persuasions, with all sorts 
of degrees. I would like to attest here and now that I 
don’t think T have been harmed by any of the MD's, 
PhD’s, and MSW's that worked on me with me. To 
the contrary — I can’t think of one of them who was 
not helpful to me in one way or another, and Ican 
think of two who got me out of psychological holes 
which I considered, at the time, to be impossible to 
escape from. 

Now this does not mean that I am without reserva- 
tions about The Helping Profession. A relative of 
mine in New York started seeing a Freudian psycho- 
analyst twenty-five years ago. The analyst began by 
prescribing large doses of psychotropic drugs. Some- 
time in the mid-sixties, while she was still a patient, 
he seduced her. She stayed on drugs throughout this 
period and for about ten years afterwards. 

She is now, and finally, away from him. She is more 
or less off drugs, but she’s still given to the head 
movements and lip-smacking which are characteristic 
of tardive dyskinesia which afflicts those who are 
addicted to Thorazine and the like. Her other self- 
destruct tendencies are, to this day, considerable and 
ferocious. Her analyst, who wrought all this change, 
is still a respected member of the psychoanalytic 
profession, has never been exposed for what (1 
assume) he has done to others besides her. I under- 
stand that he is still “practicing,” still magnificently 
protected by his colleagues of the American Psycho- 
analytical Association and the American Medical 
Association. I can only wish, in the days leading up to 
his much-to-be-wished-for passing-on, that he might 
experience a touch of the grief that he has, in forty 
years of malpractice, wreaked on the naive, the inno- 
cent, and the unprotected. 


Iwas, as I say, far more fortunate. None of my ther- 
apists were in business to seduce me, nor harm me. 
Some were incompetent — by which I mean that they 
didn’t have enough of the necessary combination of 
human compassion, brains, warmth and caginess to 
get me out of whatever it was that had brought me to 
them in the first place. Some were just plain dull 
Some were brilliant, recognized all my tricks from the 
moment they met me (we all use tricks to defend our 
delusions — even when those delusions produce psy- 
chic pain). 

T consider my journeys in and out of their various 
offices and thought-systems asa pilgrimage. [also 
think that this journey is no more harmful than the 
journey of the wandering fool in Czarist Russia, or the 
poverty vow that takes some Indians a lifetime across 
their native land, as sadhistas, journeys that are tradi- 
tional for the students of Buddhism. My goal was nei- 
ther more nor less meaningful than that of the Beats in 
their eternal car trips from New York to Denver to San 
Francisco, and back again. My wandering taught me 
no less than those of the European explorers who 
spent their lives on journeys into the heart of darkest 
Africa, or into the white and dismal wastes of Antarc~ 
tica. That I chose to chase the will-o’-the-wisp in part- 
nership with the practitioners of Jungian therapy, 
Neuro-Linguistic Programming, Sensitivity Training, 
Reality Therapy, Gestalt, Transactional Analysis, 
Fisher-Hofiman, Rolfing, est, and neo-Rankians 
probably did no harm and surely gave me hope at a 
time when I desperately needed hope. The actual 
insights that came about are part of the accoutrements 
Inow carry about with me on the remainder of this 
colorful journey through life, the world; time, space. 

‘One of my journeys led me — seven years ago — 
into the office of Milton Erickson. It was long after he 
had given up private practice, and, it turned out, 
shortly before he died. He was spending four hours a 
day in “seminar.” That's what they called them. 
‘That's not what they really were. These are the notes] 
made at the time: 

Milton Erickson moved to Phoenix in 1949 for his 
health. He lives in a tract house on 12th Street, ina 
polyglot, hapless-looking part of the city. The meet- 
ings take place in a room that appears to be half- 
kitchen, half-living-room. His wheel-chair is 
crammed awkwardly through the doorway of the 
room where the ten us of are ranged. We are all sitting 
on 1955 Motel Moderne furniture which I doubt has 
changed any in the last decade. Erickson wears his 
famous purple robes (he is color-blind — the only 
color he can see is bright purple). He also wears a pur- 
ple shirt, and purple knit booties, which all make him 
look like a giant baby. 

There are desert artifacts everywhere: skulls, 
stones, desert-bird bones. The air-conditioner (it is 
June) is noisy and inefficient and cranky; and the 
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traffic outside on 12th Street is just as noisy. 

The doctor sits in his uncomfortable wieel-chair — 
no foot-pedals — on a giant foam cushion, his bootied 
feet scarcely touching the purple carpet set on the 
floor. He had polio twice: once in 1917, again during 
the last great epidemic of the early fifties.’ He has no 
use of his right hand and little of his left. His one 
motion is to lean forward awkwardly to observe the 
visitors, or to sit back uncomfortably, in his chair. He 
looks like a great stuffed panda with huge, glaucous, 
penetrating eyes. He gives “audiences” — my words, 
not his own — six days a week to psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, MD's, psychiatric social workers and 
counsellors who come from all over the continent to 
spend four hours in this room, listening to him, lis- 
tening to him “tell stories.” 

It is hot and close in the room. Often, it is impos- 
sible to hear what he is saying. Not only does the 
traffic and air-conditioner create too much ambient 
background noise, but polio has robbed Erickson of 
many of the muscles of throat, mouth, tongue and 
lips. His words are difficult to hear, and often, he will 
g0 into coughing spasms — wheezing, great weak 
indraughts of breath — so he sounds not unlike one 
onhis death-bed. “Just my luck,”’I think. “I spend 
months angling to see him, and he dies on the first of 
the days I’m to be here.” Since my coughs often 
sound the same, I have the cold comfort of imagining 
us going together into the mesmeric hereafter from 
this dingy, no-exit room. 

This is the master. It is an honor to be here, Thou- 
sands try, few get past the eagle-eyes of his wife, who 
is also the reservations secretary. This is some feudal 
court out of the Chou Dynasty, and only the select out 
of the masses get to the court (some court!) of the wise 
man. 

A whole Industry has risen about visiting the 
Prophet of Phoenix. One comes for a day or two, and 
then advertises that one has “studied under Milton 
Erickson.” This means you can charge $1,000 a day for 
seminars. Few pay attention to'the fact that the master 
himself only charges $25 day for visitors. I think | 
love him for that reason if for no other. He doesn’t 
care about money, getting rich, making it in the 
American Dream Factory. He gives away informa- 
tion, knowledge, insights — gives them to all comers 
for so litle 

His stories are Zen koans which follow each other 
without pause. Many of them are familiar. We've 
either read them in one of the books about him by Jay 
Haley, or Ernest Rossi, or Bandler & Grindler (two 
California heavies who are the Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstem of the Ericksonian movement). Or we've 
read about him in Psychology Today, seen one of the 
many videotapes floating around, or perhaps — for 
those who are diligent enough — have read about him 
in the many articles that he authored himself. 


For that reason, many already know the punchlines 
of the stories he is telling, But there is a difference in 
hearing them directly from his lips. His voice is so 
quiet, his lung power so shot with post-polio syn- 
drome (a gradual weakening of the muscles 
remaining, happening decades after the original 
onslaught of the disease) and, with the outside noises, 
sometimes whole words, whole sentences are lost. 

No matter—half the audience is in hypnotic trance. 
As Erickson speaks to us, he is also playing us like 
some great chromatic organ, putting this or that per- 
son in to trance, keying words to one or another of us. 
And the whole thing is so subtle that sometimes 
think nothing is happening at all. At other times, 1am 
dead sure that this giant purple panda knows every- 
thing going on in the room, and is making some magic 
music with our minds and psyches. I think he is test- 
ing the aqua vitae of us, checking to see if our mental 
pumps are working, adjusting screws here and bolts 
there, then plunging with us into the pool of our 
souls, to come up with bits and pieces of our gossamer 
selves that don’t necessarily belong in this dusty, 
stifling room in Phoenix, Arizona, on one of the hot- 
test days of June, 1979. 

The stories ramble on in apparent random order. 
There is the one of the two nurses who think their 
husbands are ‘sexually perverted.” There is another 
of the nurse who was required to squat over a mirror, 
so that she could learn to have intercourse. Her hus- 
band was required to learn how to masturbate, “to get 
an erection at will, and that’s no man named Will.” 
His stories use puns and anagrams and poetic tech- 
niques right out of Shakespeare, and are often just as 
obscure as Shakespeare. Sometimes I catch myself 
thinking: “What am I doing here, listening to this, 
nonsense?’ This old man, an old man with glittering 
eyes, not unlike the eyes of some of the more fright- 
ening desert snakes. “I flew to Phoenix for this?” I 
think. “What would it be if nothing was happening — 
nothing at all? Suppose we are so sucked in by his 
myth that we will believe anything?’ I remember 
what I once read about people who were always try- 
ing to analyze his stories for some secret meaning. He 
called them “city slickers.”” 

Lam sweating on my Drugstore Cowboy Nauga- 
hyde Chair, and there is a long confusing story about 
aman who had claustrophobia, and Erickson puts 
himin a closet, and closes the door one millimeter, 
and the wall is behind him, and he closes and opens 
the door, and closes the door, and opens it, and closes 
the door, and closes the door, and each time he says 
“close,” I find my eyes closing, and I cannot and do 
not wish to open them, and I am in one of the famous 
Ericksonian trances, and I want to stay there, as my 
mind struggles with trying to remember all those arti- 
cles he wrote about telling stories with all those 
trance-inducing words in them, overcoming peoples’ 
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resistance to being put under. One of the ladies in the 
audience is sobbing, found some secret grief in the 
story he is telling, a sadness stuck in it, clove-in-the- 
onion style, touching her in her deep trance state 

“She's getting something and I’m not," I think jeal- 
ously. “I want it too.” I remember when I forced 
myself to drag through two sequential weekends of 
est, so [could get it — and I remember not getting it, 
and thinking “What's wrong with me? Why can’t [get 
1” 

At the break, I go into the bathroom, and steal some 
of the Ericksonian Aim for my breath, so | won't 
offend my seatmates when I go into the Ultimate 
Trance. I come back and stand about, trying to avoid 
that butt-breaking Naugahyde chair, and I am sort of 
dreaming, and 1 look at Erickson, and his eyes, which 
are so heavily lidded, widen —alll pupil, no iris —and 
he shoots a visual arrow at me, then down at the 
chair, a look that says “‘Siddown Buster” and I do, with 
alacrity. Does he have that power because we all 
acknowledge that he is the master? Orishe the master 
because he has all that power? 

Later, we visit his house next door. His coach-dog 
growls at me. There are purple gowns and white 
orthopaedic corsets hanging on the clothes-line. He 
has a purple telephone, and he writes in purple. 
‘Three of the seven audience today wore purple in 
homage to him. He shows us photographs of his 
grand-daughter, one of eight children. I think how 
nice it would be to grow up the child of Milton Erick 
son. He was probably one of the first professionals to 
propound the idea — always known to all good 
mothers — that, as a parent, you never violate the 
experience of your child. He told Jay Haley about his 
son, age five, once falling down the back stairs, falling 
badly.’ Between the boy’s screams, Erickson would 
say “That hurts awful, Robert,” or “And it will keep 
right on hurting.” What he was doing was confirming. 
the child's feelings, instead of doing what so many of 
our parents did “O, pooh — that doesn’t hurt at all,” 
which confuses the child over what is felt, and what 
some authority-parent is saying. 

The house is filled with ironwood statues of dogs, 
‘octopus, trees, ferns. My back hurts and so does my 
behind. I wish I could borrow a quick trance from 
him, so he could tell me that it doesn’t really hurt. 
What is it my friend Lorna says? That Erickson spends 
three hours each morning reframing himself in trance 
—because of his painful arthritis. I would probably be 
just as well off back at the hotel in the jacuzzi, breath- 
ing the air that makes me sweat so copiously in this 
hundred-and-ten-degree city which, [am beginning 
to think, doesn’t belong here at all 

Cathy and Lorna have travelled here with me from 
California. They are real therapists, and are the ones 
who got me in the door. After we leave Erickson’s, we 
go to the bar in the Arizona Biltmore. They tell me 


some stories about him. Like most fans, they have a 
good complement which they've gathered over the 
years, some of which don’t appear in any of the 
books. We settle into a booth near the door. There is a 
live chamber group playing “Justa Violet.” At the bar, 
a young man with a camera challenges a man in tie 
and jacket toa fight. Seems Cameraman thinks the 
other man was making goo-goo eyes at his girlfriend, 
or wife, or hooker. “Ono,” I say. They go out into the 
hall, right next to where | am drinking my Molsons, 
and the cameraman kicks the feet out from under the 
well-suited fellow, and starts kicking him in the ribs, 
the back, the head, the face. “This is not happening,” 
Tthink. “I'm still in a trance, aren’t 1?” | am in the ele- 
gant bar of the Frank Lloyd Wright-designed Arizona 
Biltmore. There are ladies here in long dresses, men in 
ties and formal jackets, waiters in tuxedoes, and this 
American macho braw| is happening right next to us, 
out in the hallway. “Did you see how that woman 
played those two guys,’ says Cathy to Lorna: “Played 
them just like a violin. Boy, you sure are scared,” she 
says to me. 

‘After the blood stops flowing and I come up from 
under the booth, | tell them about the old geezer who 
got into the hotel Jacuzzi with me this morning. This, 
was the dialogue that we had: 

HE; What happened to you? 
ME: Polio. 

HE: When? 

ME: O, twenty-five years ago. 
HE: You were born a cripple? 
ME: No. I got polio twenty-five years ago. [ain't no 
spring chicken, you know. 

HE: What happened to you? 
ME: What do you mean? 

HE: Didja have an auto accident? 
ME: [Resigns]. 

Loma and Cathy talk some about Erickson (this is 
Lorna’s tenth visit to see him). She says that he is 
somewhat 19th Century in his attitude towards 
women. She says he has many favorite stories about 
women who revolt, become independent — but who 
ultimately come back to raise a family and be happy. 
He says they find “the cradle of the womb,” that is, 
the blessings of motherhood. Later, she was to send 
meanarticle called “Myths About Erickson’ by Dr. 
Corydon Hammond of the University of Utah. It 
demonstrates that Erickson was a more careful, prac- 
liced technician than most people realized. It contains 
the following dialogue between Erickson and “one 
brave student:” 

“Were you directing [that] story to someone in the 
group for whom you sensed it was relevant 

No.” 

“Were there several of us that you felt needed to 
examine something illustrated in the story?” 

“No.” 
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“Were you hoping to fixate our attention as an indi- 
rect hypnotic induction?” 

“No.” 

“Well, was it a metaphor meant to convey some- 
thing at unconscious levels?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, why did you tell the story?” 

Erickson smiled. “I just thought it was an interest- 
ing story about good therapy.” 

That night I dream about long branches, the 
swamp, the two women talking about “pokeweed.”* 
There is a couch made of it. It is a hot gulf night, and 
there is an incipient storm. The couch is made of the 
same purple cloth as Erickson’s clothes. ‘The women 
are talking about being “three-legged.” There are 
swamp shadows all about, and a hot storm coming. I 
‘wake up at three or so and I am burning with the dry 
Arizona air. Iwanta drink of water, want itbadly, but 
I don’t want to go to the trouble of getting up, so I lie 
there, my mouth like chambray, thinking about 
water, and pokeweed 

At Erickson’s the next day, Cathy and Lorna get me 
into the hot seat, right next to him. He is brought into 
the room, and the everyone hooks microphones onto 
his lapel for their cassette recorders. It is a ceremony: 
this spider's web of wires sprouting from his robe. 
They want to be sure that he, and his words, don't 
escape. Recorders popping toa halt throughout the 
day don’t seem to bother him, just me. 

We seem to have something even more irksome 
than clicking tape recorders: a lady psychologist from 
New York. She is quite sizeable, and her voice is quite 
sizeable too. Like the rest of us, she can't understand 
half of what Erickson is saying, but instead of viewing 
this as the Breaks when you are around the master, 
she keeps interrupting him: “What did you say, Dr. 
Erickson,” or “Ididn’t catch that,” or “He put it up 
against her what?” 

Erickson overlooks her strident interruptions for 
about an hour — he is remarkably patient —and then 
after she says, for the eleventh time, “What did you 
say, the what?” he gives her the what: he looks directly 
at her, and closes his eyes, and — by my troth! — she 
falls back on the couch in a deep trance, staying there 
(where she well belongs) for a half-an-hour. Then, as 
she bestirs herself, starts to come up, shaking her 
head, blinking, he just looks at her wide-eyed again, 
and closes his eyes, and she falls back in a swoon 
where, I would guess, her hearing, insight and peace- 
fulness are considerably improved. 

Erickson, as usual, asks for questions, and [ say: 
“Yes, how do you put someone in a trance who 
doesn’t want to go into a trance, and, number two, 
how do you treat headaches.”’I tell him about the 
migraines I’ve had for the past thirty years. 

He starts another series of stories: about a guy in the 
Wisconsin prison system who wasa five-time loser, 


and then one about Sam, the alcoholic, who needed a 
place to stay, and so Erickson said that he could stay in 
his backyard, but he would have to give up his boots. 
‘The stories go on all day, and as I watch him, I think 
about how amazing he is. He has people vying to 
spend aday with him. He is the acknowledged master 
of “reframing” and hypnotherapy. Under most cir- 
cumstances, this old man would be put away in some 
home for the aged and crippled — but he has a force 
that has carried him on his own for seventy-five years, 
and heis still going (they say he only recently gave up 
his Sunday sessions). “I've been living on borrowed 
time for forty-five years,” he's fond of saying: “And I 
don’t have to pay it back.” 

He has carved out a system of therapy all by him- 
self, out of himself, and has taught himself to work 
with all types — depressives, manic-depressives, 
schizophrenics, juvenile delinquents, suicides, fami- 
lies (he is considered to be one of the earliest, and 
most original, practitioners of family therapy). He has 
mastered some of the most diverse methods for estab- 
lishing rapport with patients. He has found, for one, 
that he could work with autistics by breathing in 
rhythm with them. He connects with “kinesthetic” 
patients by speaking their language (a kinesthetic will 
say things like “How does that grab you?” or “It was a 
real gut-wrenching experience,” or Can you get a 
handle on what I’m saying.”) He learned to communi- 
cate with patients in what they call “the back ward: 
of mental hospitals by accepting their anti-social behav- 
iors, and then redesigning them — on their terms — 
so that the cycle of depression, say, can be broken. He 
is one of the few to communicate successfully with 
schizophrenics who speak word salad (what Jung 
called “klang” speech). The method of change is to 
repeat the gibberish back to the patient — changing 
only the vowels. It is said that after awhile they can’t 
stand it anymore, and do anything to shut you up — 
even putting an end to their psychotic behavior pat- 
terns. There's only room for one in that crowded hotel 
of delusion. 

At 2:45, he turns to me, and says: 

“Do you understand?” 

“I don’t know," [ say. 

“When did you know that you were going to ask me 
those two questions?” 

“This morning, in the hotel, about ten.” 

“When did I know you were going to ask me those 
two questions?” 

“1 don't know," I say. 

“When I saw you sitting in that chair,” he says. 
“Close your eyes,” he says. He makes a ring of thumb 
and forefinger with his one good hand, puts it about 
my wrist, raises my arm — and [ am gone. 

‘Now don’t ask me what happened. I wasn’t there, 
remember? I do recall a voice coming at me, and my 
hand moving up towards my face, stopping when it 


gets to the halfway mark. Iremember him whispering 
tome about pain, and about taking a cool drink, lying 
out in the sun. Then I hear him talk about “the devil 
looking over your shoulder,” and I have this powerful 
vision of a gargoyle, a big fat one, off of some Medi- 
eval French Cathedral, a monster all lips and tongue, 
looking right at me, hovering there in front of my face, 
looking right at me. 

When I come to, he and all the others are back in his 
office. He's signing their books and asking the ladies 
fora kiss on the cheek. | stagger up and go to the bath- 
room for some more Aim, and there, right next to the 
sink, isa black spider, and I turn on the light and look 
closely and sure enough, there are those red triangles 
on the spider's belly or abdomen or whatever you call 
it. 1 go out to his office and announce: There’. black 
widow spider in the bathroom and I was scared he 
was going to bite me.’ Lorna corrects me: “You 
thought she was going to bite you.” Erickson goes on 
signing books. 

Cathy and Lorna and I fly back to California that 
night. The next morning I develop the most wretching, 
pain in my back, right under the shoulder blade. It 
stays there a full month, Ican scarcely get out of bed 
for the first week. It would wake me at night, and it 
makes my days a misery 

I didn’t have any headaches, though. For the first 
time in thirty years, I didn’t have a single headache. 
Not for a full month. “How in God's name did he do 
that?” I wonder. “What did he say to me when he had 
me in that trance?” 

He never gave me the opportunity to come back 
and question him about it. The old poke-weed son-of- 
abitch died a year or so later, a week before we were 
to go back for another visit. 


Ix. 


Salondore Minuchin to audience of 3,000 therapists: 
“How many of you work with welfare families?” 
(Approximately 2,000 raise their hands.) 

Minuchin, angrily turning away: 

enough.” 


‘That's not 


Q. Looking over this conference, what do you think 
are the ways in which the faculty here [is] coming 
together, and what do you think are the biggest 
divergences? 

Laing. Well, they're not coming together, I'l tell you 
that. 

Whitaker. I think the real divergence may be those peo- 
ple who want to help people get to where the thera- 
pist thinks they could be; and those people. ..who 
want to help people be more of who they are, rather 
than somebody else. You could simplify that by mak- 
ing it a differential between “manipulators” and 


“enablers.” [ think that’s oversimplistic, and I think 
that it may very well be that a lot of what therapists do 
is unknown to the therapists, and maybe a hell of a lot 
of help without their knowing about what it is. 
Q. Just like teachers never know? 
Whitaker. Of course, of course. Or like my racket of 
getting grandparents in, and asking for their consulta~ 
tion in helping this family that consists of their daugh- 
ter and her husband and their grandchildren. And 
hour after hour I can sit and listen to what seems like 
gobbledygook or social chit-chat or very defensive 
stuff, and the next week when the nuclear family 
in, they say “Did you hear what my mother 
said?” No. “Well, I never heard her say anything like 
that before in my entire life.” Grandmother didn’t 
know what she was saying that made a difference to 
her daughter. And I sure as hell didn’t hear anything 
that sounded like anything significant. But the con- 
nection between those two people had been going on 
for forty years, And they hear things differently when 
they're forty than they heard them, and swallowed 
them, when they were six. So | think therapists are a 
lot like that. The foster mothers who say things that 
may not mean much to them, but may turn out to 
mean a hell of a lot — a symbolic experience — for the 
patient. So I don’t know the divergence is all that real. 
It's just very apparent sometimes. 


‘The last night of the conference, I repair to the Hyatt 
Regency watering-hole. I have become autistic from 
psychodynamic overload, with traces of anxiety (will 
ever get out of Phoenix?), alienation (there are too 
many psychotherapists in the world), displacement (I 
need anather drink), and psychotaxis depression (if 1 
hear one more schizophrenia success story, I'l cry.) 

Despite my burgeoning catalepsy, | attract the 
attention of a wiry counsellor from the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland by the name of Lisa. She is a helper, 
another that I define as a Trench-Worker. She tells of 
alcoholics, and wife- and child-abusers, and the 
lonely and the depressed and the terminal cases that 
she sees in the course of a week. “The trouble with 
this conference,” she says, “is that they tell you tech- 
niques for dealing with stuck families, or wife-beaters, 
or alcoholic violent fathers — but they don’t tell you 
how to deal with all of these in the same family: where 
do you begin?” 

Like most people in the helping profession, Lisa is 
in there trying to help. She gets a crummy salary, 
miserable working conditions, terrible bosses. Every 
time there is a budget cut in Maryland social services, 
it is her department that is affected. She does what she 
can —as best she is able — to bring some kind of 
solace to the hundreds of clients in her all-too-large 
service area. She is a social worker because she cares 
for it. Like most of her peers in the profession, she is, 
conscientious, and thoughtful, and wise beyond her 
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years. She does some counselling on her own. 

“What do you do for a living?” she asks me. 

“Ya taxidermist,” [ tell her. 

“Really?” she says. “How interesting. Why are you 
attending this conference?” she says. 

“Actually I'm at the meeting next door,” I tell her. 
“The Animal Stuffers of America.’ We just happen to 
be here at the same time as — what’s this meeting 
you're here for?” 

“What do you do for a living?” she asks. 

“Actually, | was just joking. All that about me being. 
a taxidermist. I’m a reporter — press and radio. I'm 
here covering your conference,” I say. “I just said all 
that about taxidermy because I'm basically shy.” 

“Hm,” she says: “You say you're shy. What do you 
mean?” 

“It might have something to do with the fact that 
my father was a taxidermist, and my mother was into 
ichthyology. I was always afraid that they were going 
to stuff me.” 

“You say your father was a taxidermist?” she says 

“No, I'm just being silly. Actually my father was a 
lawyer who divorced my mother and married his job. 
And my mother divorced her children and went into 
stocks and bonds. She was a professional 
coupon-clipper.” 

“What makes you think you are shy?” she says. 

Those therapists! They never really do stop prac- 
ticing their craft, do they? Do surgeons come home 
and cut up their children? Do plumbers come home 
and take the hot water heater apart? Do attorneys 
come home and cross-examine their wives? 

“T never know what to say to people,” I say, “So 1 
just shut up.”” 

“Can you think back to the time in your life when 
you first felt that way. I mean, can you shut your eyes 
right now and go back to where you first felt this?” 
Lisa is the compleat therapist, and I suppose she’d 
have to be fairly enthusiastic about her chosen profes- 
sion to stay in it for thirty years and stay alert and 
alive. I can tell by her style that-she is into it full time. 

[don’t have to shut my eyes,’ I tell her: “I already 
know.” I haven’t been on the receiving end of the 
mind business all these years for nothing. I tell her a 
few of my secrets. Lisa and Lare about to embark on a 
bit of Friday evening bar-time Psychotherapeutic Sun- 
day Afternoon Touch Football. She’s been a “helper” 
for about as long as I have been a “client.” We both 
know the rules of our respective trades, and we are 
both good at them. This brief interchange will be a 
hint of what she and I do in our outside, non-Phoenix 
world. What will transpire is some give-and-take, tak- 
ing us together into the next stage of our lives, what- 
ever that might be. 

Bowen, in his wisdom, says there have been thera- 
pists around for centuries — perhaps for as long as. 
people have been speaking something more than gut- 
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tural grunts and cries. 

Somewhere, five thousand years ago, in Chaldea, 
at the edge of the Euphrates, by the Tigris — there 
must have been good, nonjudgmental, non-critical, 
supportive listeners. Or in India, during the Buddha’s 
time, there were listeners, weren't there? The early 
masters — never saying “No,” or “It's wrong,” or 
“You have sinned;” but, rather, nodding, being open, 
giving forth with an understanding phrase from time 
to time. “Who are you to judge the you from your 
past?” they would say. “The dreams,” they would 
say: “They are the hardest to give up, aren't they? 
Harder than giving up a person.” “Of course it 
hurts. . .it goes around. .. going around again and 
again... .of course.” 

In Tibet, or Rome, or Greece, there must have been 
masters of listening, those who were able to listen and 
not judge. Voices spoke, were heard, and under- 
stood. And individuals, then as now, speaking in 
hurt, and pain, speaking of the immense suffering 
that humans, and humans alone, seem to be capable 
of inflicting on themselves, and on other humans. The 
speakers, and the quiet listeners: Horace himself, per- 
haps — listening, perhaps, while a woman of the vil- 
lage tells him something that has been bothering her 
soul, something she’s never been able to tell anyone 
else, ever; about a loss, a loss of a love, or of a child 

He listens, and notes down the words: Et semtel emis- 
sum volat irrevocabile verbum. Once the word takes 
wing into the world, it need never return, The words 
turn in flight, carrying the buzzard of agony that’s 
been gnawing at the soul. The words pass, the pain 
gets parted, the dark parts of the self come to feel 
lighter, raised up out of the blackness. 

Bowen is right — the fire of speech, and words fly 
like ashes; we begin to talk ourselves out of the angst, 
as we've always been doing. I can tell Lisa a few 
secrets. She won’t misuse them; she won't use them 
for gossip, nor to hurt. She's a professional. They 
know their trade. They are in the non-judgmental ear 
business. That's their job, as it has been, for so long: 
our words. The words — and what happens to us 
{and to them). It might well be the salvation of the 
western world. 


Q. Dr. Laing, I'd like to ask you about Dr. Whitaker's 
thought about giving up working with individual 
patients? 

Wiitaker. I have, yeah. 1 think it’s ridiculous. I think 
it’s bilateral. . ll tell you what I think itis. 

Laing. Go on. 

Whitaker. Is it all right if [ do? 

Laing. Sure. 

Whitaker. | think individual therapy is transgenera- 
tional psychological incest. 

Laing. Ya, That sounds lovely. 


Whitaker. Like a one-parent family. There’s no such 
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thing as a one-parent family yet. | don’t know what's 
gonna happen if the women can clone themselves. 
We're gonna be in trouble. 
Q. Imean, Ronny: you work mostly with individuals. 
As faras I know, you do very little of any group work 
or family work. 
Whitaker. I didn’t say Iwas against incest, don’t misun- 
derstand me. 
Laing. Incest is all right as long as you keep it in the 
family. 
Whitaker. Vice is nice, but incest is best. The angel of 
God. 
Laing. I still see people individually. I haven’t devel- 
oped the same degree of disillusionment out of my 
own practice of seeing people individually as Carl has. 
ve got a lot of reservations about the whole practice 
of psychotherapy as well, etc. But I haven't got to the 
end of the line of practicing psychotherapy. I think 
there's always going to be a place in life where one 
person talks to another person about problems, in pri- 
vate, and in confidence. I certainly would like to feel T 
had the opportunity to go along and consult someone 
alone about my relationships with other people. I 
would like that opening to still be there 
Whitaker. Oh ya — I was going to say that. If [had that 
kind of thing, I would love to go and talk to Ronny by 
myself, 
Q.I'mafraid we're going to have to end on that point. 
— CARLOS AMANTEA, 


‘His biographer, Jeffrey Zeig, contends that this might have beena 
taige of eh oe now all “pout pele spedramr” which can 
oe a eM pd ped patie rd 


*Carl Whitaker calls them “Binder & Grinder.”” 

As related in the Introduction to Adeanced Tecriques of Hypresis and 
Therapy 

4A plant, Phytolacca americana, with juicy berries used for making 
purple dye’ 


Dr. Gil Spielberg, Psychologist of San Diego, read this arti- 
le to assist in the correcting of any historical errors. How- 
ever, omissions and misstatements belong to the author 
alone. Parts of this article appeared in The Sun of North 
Carolina, and The Networker of Washington, D.C. None, 
however, appeared in Psychology Today. None 
‘whatsoever. 

—Hd 
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| he editors award free 
two-year subscriptions 


to The Review for winning entries. You may submit up 
to five nominations. Those who cheat get to spend a 
summer afternoon in a 1971 Falcon, no air- 
conditioning, on the South Pasadena Expressway, 
stuck behind a Peterbilt, or — for our east coast read 
ers — an entire day in the Holland Tunnel next to a 
shipment of porkers from Metuchen. Send all entries 
to: 
Bumper Sticker Editor 

The Fessenden Review 

Box 7272 

San Diego, California 92107 


NEW WINNERS 


APPELLATE LAWYERS DO IT IN THEIR BRIEFS 
—D. Tucker 
Bishop, California 


NATIONAL SEX WEEK — 
GIVE UNTIL IT HURTS 
— Bruce Cleveland 
Jacksonville, Florida 


I'M A YUMMIE 
(YOUNG URBAN MAFIOSO) 
—T. Luneau 
San Diego, California 


HONORABLE MENTION 


THE RAT RACE IS OVER 
THE RATS WON 
—G. W. Rodgers 

Great Neck, New York 


A STRAIT JACKET IS MY STRONG SUIT 


PROCREATION IS GIVING YOURSELF HEIRS 
— (Both from) S. Suda 
San Francisco, California 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being a list of books recently received at our offices. All were 
published within the last twelve months, although a few 
‘works of previous years are included if they are of special 
merit, interest, design, or amusement. Books are graded as 
to quality of wriing and elegance of thought, We also give 
hearts for good or bad design. A listing here does not pre~ 
clude review in a subsequent issue of the magazine. Read- 
ers should note that not all of the books we receive are 
reviewed: some are simply too dated, too bathetic, or too 
contentious for us to deal with. 


RATINGS 
ContenvStyle Design/Aesthetics 
tok Superb vev 
ae Very Good vy 
* ‘Ho-Hum ’ 
fe) Not Worth The Effort fe) 
NR Not Rated NR 


LIFESTYLES OF THE RICH AND FAMOUS, by Robin Leach 
with Judith Rich. Doubleday & Company, 1986. The success 
of Robin Leach is proof that there is no God. Mr. Leach, per- 
taps the inoa! tedious personality on the planet, has tusned 
his popular television program into a coffee table book. Did 
you know that Englebert Humperdinck is a multimillionaire 
‘earning colossal $300,000 a week in Las Vegas and can choose to 
bed docon at any one of his five mansions — from Las Vegas to 
Beverly Hills toa swanky suburb of London? (Humperdinck’s 
fan club calls itself “Englebert’s Angels from Humperdinck 
Heaven.”) Or were you aware that jor Adnan Khashoggi, lifes 
ahuge monopoly game? Or For TV actress Linda Evans beauly is 
something inside? 


ULTIMATE PLEASURE: THE SECRETS OF EASILY ORGAS- 
MIC WOMEN, by Marc and Judith Meshorer. St. Martin’s 
Press, 1986. This is a help book incorporating personal inter- 
views with the easily orgasmic women relerred to in the 


title. They're a cheerful, relaxed lot, though some of the pas- 
sages seem misguiding such as when someone named 
Ursula suggests that making love is @ good toay to get over an 
argument. *O 


ICEBOUND: THE JEANNETTE EXPEDITION’S QUEST FOR 
‘THE NORTH POLE, by Leonard E. Guttridge. Naval Institute 
Press, 1986. Misery, bitter cold, extreme hardship, petty 
politics, bad food and frostbite. Why did they do it? Gut- 
{ridge tells all with an emphasis on interpersonal relation- 
ships among the expedition crew. On July 13 there accurred 
toa he gravely noted as “te fst serious breach of discipline 
among the crew since our commissioning two years ago.” . «In 
the heaving and shaking the boat had undergone, a pair of slippers 
placed by Melville in the sternsheets had tumbled upon Seaman 
Starr's sleeping bag. Starr took them and fing them across the ice. 
‘Melcille sao im do so and demanded that he pick them up. Starr 
refused. De Long appeared on the scene, ordered him to be silent 


FROM ICEBOUND: THE JEANNETTE EXPEDITION'S QUEST 
FOR THE NORTH POLE 


‘and do as he was told. Stil the seaman would not move. ...”"At the 
first opportunity,” [Delong told him], "I shat! hace you tried by 
court-martial. Consider yourself under arrest and off duty.” 

1k 


BEYOND EXPLANATION? THE PARANORMAL EXPERI- 
ENCES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE, By Jenny Randles. Salem 
House, 1985, From odd goings on during the filming of 
movies with supernatural themes to out-of-the-crypt con- 
versations with the late John Lennon, Ms. Randles remains 
awed and credulous. She is expert at the combining of dis- 
parate elements. For example, There is ever a brancit of music 
nouwn as “Cosmic Rock,” where the lyrics are deliberately chosen 
to express profound ideas. The Moody Blues were one of the four 
ders. In 1981 Justin Hayward suggested in The Voice” that we 
“Make a promise, take a vow, and trust your feelings. It's easy 
now. Understand the voices within, and feel the changes already 
beginning.’” Here he tells us how to gain access to those Jungian 
archetypes or to Sheldrake's species field by tuning into the “voice 
the sare “voice” rohich allowed Churchill to save his staff from 
the bomb outside his kitchen, or Abrahae Lincoln to visualize his 
down destiny. However, a few of us might have fallen into a 
hole somewhere in the middle of Sheldrake’s species 
NR 


MCGILL REPORT ON MALE INTIMACY, by Michael 
McGill, Ph.D. Harper & Row, 1985. Seems everyone is com- 
piling these big creaking, fact-filled studies on how we do it 
and who we do it with and why we do it and what we feel 
like before, during and after. Dr. McGill has turned in his 
report and named it after himself. Chapters such as Men 
and Other Women,” “Man to Man,” “Why Aren't Men 
more Loving,” contain insights from interviewees: "Show 
‘me a mire who is loving the way women say they toant men tobe, 


” 


and I'll show you a flaming fag!” And commentary by Dr. 
McGill: ...a great many men reject behaving int more expressive 
loving ways because they fear that those forms of behavior would be 
seen as homosexual... Then more from the interviewees: ! 
don't care how somebody else gets his kicks, {just don’t want any: 
body to get the wrong idea about me... The Doctor interviews 
no gays rad 


THE SECRET TRAUMA: INCEST IN THE LIVES OF GIRLS 
AND WOMEN, by Diana E.H. Russell. Basic Books, 1986. 
Here, on the other hand, is the same type of study as The 
McGill Report but with a point, and a poignant, powerful 
one. Unfortunately, many of the people whom it may 
benefit will not be able to afford the price of $25.00. 

It is typical of the incest victim that she feels guilty, 
confused and unique in her experience (far more girls are 
sexually abused than boys). The physical violation means 
little in comparison to emotional scars that may linger 
throughout her life. The guilt, irrational as it is, has to do 
with the fact that most perpetrators are loved (and trusted) 
such as fathers, brothers, grandfathers, uncles or mothers 
and the child realizes, even at an early age, that the 
reporting of her violation will, in turn, hurt the loved one. 
There is also the archaic but still prevalent notion that the 
girl was somehow seductive, deserved it, or “had it com- 
ing.” [They] refuse fo believe that it really happened. My mother 
says it's because I'm an incorrigible liar and that I'm just trying to 
Iurt them. Site really thinks I'm psychotic. Everything that’s hap. 
pened since in my life has been a result of that experience. The 
entire event, and her guilt, is often aggravated by a second 
adult’s denial that anything occurred. The Secrei Trauma puts 
to rest the idea that incest is an aberration occurring only 
rarely and in the most contorted of families. In one study 
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cited in the book 31 percent of the samiple of 930 women reported 
at least one experience of sera abuse by a nonrelative before reach. 

ing the age of eighteen years. Twenty percent (189) of these tcomen 
‘had been sexually abused by a nonrelative before reaching fourteen 
yearsofage. Highly recommended. 1 


THE NINE DAYS QUEEN: A PORTRAIT OF LADY JANE GREY 
by Mary Luke. William Morrow & Company, 1986. From 
the days when women were women and men chopped off 
their heads comes this life of Lady Jane Grey. A sweet victim 
if there ever was one, manipulated and mistreated by all. 
Lady Jane’s mother, the venal and conniving Frances Grey, 
and some of her “friends” pushed an unwilling Lady Jane 
into marriage with Guildford Dudley and then placed the 
girl in direct opposition to Mary Tudor. Her reign lasted just 
nine days, followed by imprisonment and finally the axe — 
she wasn’t yet seventeen. A little too much “novelization” 
to suit our tastes and not written with the breadth Lady 
Antonia Fraser or Barbara Tuchman can bring to such a tale. 
ake 


BACON. by Hugh Davies and Sally Yard. Abbeville Press, 
1986. British painter Francis Bacon’s pictures of contorted 
lovers, shrieking Popes, the human face as if melted plastic, 
spines protruding from backs al fall somewhere between 

feathcamp and Disneyland. This is a well-produced collec- 
tion of his work, rich in color plates. The text contains com- 
mentary by Mr. Bacon culled from recent interviews. When I 
made the Pope screaming, | didn’t do it the tay I wanted to. I zoas 
always . . very obsessed by Monet. ... Before that, I'd bought that 
very beautiful hand-colored book on diseases of the mouth, and 
witen I made the Pope screaming, [didn’t want to do it the way 1 
did it — I wanted to make the mouth, with the beauty ofits color 
‘and everything, look like one of the sunseis or something of Monet, 
‘and not just the screaming Pope. If I did it again, twhich I hope to 
God I never will, Iwould make it ikea Monet, | kAKY YY 


MARTIN ZWEIG’S WINNING ON WALL STREET, By Martin 
Zweig. Warner Books, 1986. Currently one of the hottest 
stock analysts in the country, Zweig here imparts some of 
his strategies. . the stock market is no place to be when mone 
tary conditions are hostile. Yet, stocks are super attractive when 
the Fed is loosening and interest rates are falling. .. The best 
material is the common sense parables which can be found 
in greater profusion and surrounded by more wisdom in 
books such as Ben Graham's The Intelligent Incestor or Mal- 
kiel’s A Random Walk Down Wall Street. Reading about the 
stock market and others’ success is as satisfying as reading, 
about other people's climaxes. *v 


PRIVATE PAGES: DIARIES OF AMERICAN WOMEN 18308 — 
1970s, edited by Penelope Franklin. Ballantine, 1986. 
Excerpts from diaries kept by thirteen different women, 
written between 1830 and 1970. As we read we can imagine 
it to be the diary of one woman, in her thirties, living, 
unageing, for 140 years — a voice turning with the times 
Six years ago tonight I met him — One year ago & I had no hope of 
ever seeing him again — tonight Lar full of enjoyment of his 
friendship — & yet Lam still fighting the old fight to forget 
him. . .He sent me a magazine — how I'sulked off by my own self 
on the shore & found a big rock & there greedily decoured it — & 
‘gloated over the marked places as if trying to make them tell me his 
thoughts. Lam sure he does not care — his cold passionless friend- 
ship 1s the most deadly thing he can give me — & yet I want it. 
(From an entry in the diary of Annie Burnham Cooper, New 
Year's Eve, 1893). evry 


A MID-VICTORIAN HIPPO FROM AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND THE MID-VICTORIAN IMAGINATION, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE MID-VICTORIAN 
IMAGINATION, By Grace Seiberling. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1986. A study of the birth and transformation of 
photography in Victorian England seen through the work of 
thirty-three amateur photographers of the time. J wauted lo 
go beyond the cliches of the history of photography asa series of 
often-reproduced masterworks and to find out something about the 
history of seeing, or at least thinking about, images in the nine- 

teouth century, Writes Seiberiing in the Preface. Dense, schol. 

arly writing further weighed down by technical information 
is occasionally relieved by a testy excerpt from one of the 
photographic journals of the period. Who but a confirmed 
Victorian could work themselves into such a snit as this (dis 

cussing two different photographic processes)? Asa matter of 
taste, lextremely dislike prints on albumenized paper and they con- 
sequently never find a place in my portfolio... Those who prefer 
that peculiar kind of vigour and britliancy which is exhibited by « 
piece of black sticking plaster, or a well-polished Wellimgton boot, 

to the depth and vigour of blacks ofa fie engraving on plate paper, 

need not concern themselves with the process | am about to des- 
cribe... Boss pix. vey 


PAGAN MEDITATIONS, by Ginette Paris (Gwendolyn 
Moore, translator) Spring Publications, Box 222069, Dallas 
‘TX; 1986. Ms Paris claims that we have a heritage of love and 
sexuality which is non-destructive, which does not require 
women to enslave themselves to men, nor to falsify them- 
selves as “dolls.” The heritage comes from the Grecks in 
general, and the Myths of Aphrodite, Hestia, and Artemis 
in particular. No mode of love is rejected outright: for exam- 
ple, Paris sees two types of prostitutes. There are those who 
are“losers. .. miserable... .young groupies.” Then there are 
the “great courtesans who are exacting mistresses, 
demanding in exchange for a more or less contractual affec~ 
tion conditions of life and work that are truly impressive.” 
The Greeks denoted the difference between these tivo types of 
prostitutes by different words. The hetaera was a prostitute of 
the “superior” category, which we translate in general as 
“courtesan...” 
Paris believes that ourlow view of prostitutes has to do with, 
vocabulary — classic Christian translators commonly 
changed the word “priestess” to “prostitute” because of 
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their dark view of ancient religions. The writer sees a mod- 
ern blindness to the reality of differing cultures as working 
against women: for example, the idea of “marriage” in Mos- 
lem society is more akin to slavery, for 
it gives the man the right of life, death, imprisonment, and cas- 
tration of his wives, not to mention the unlimited exploitation 
which he may and does not fail to make of their labor. An 
insightful and provocative work KY 


KEEPING HOPE ALIVE: ON BECOMING A PSYCHOTHERA- 
PIST, by F. Robert Rodman, M. D. Harper & Row; 1986. 
Reading a Freudian these days fills us with impatient 
feelings of creeping pigeon-hole-ism. Rodman, a professor 
and practicing psychoanalyst, seems all too willing to stuff 
his personal development into the trashbox marked “Oedi- 
pal Matters.” 
‘The appendectomy winen I ous six posed a challenge to my capa- 
city to meet trauma with a countering organization, which 
tuted out to bea defense called "identifcation with the aggre 
sor..." Inaddition to the Oedipal crisis, with the surgeon in the 
role of castratorifather, there was the influerce of my mother. 
We would hereby like to extend to Rodman’s patients a 
profound expression of sympathy for whatever holes he 
tries to stuff their feelings and memories. Further problems 
with this tome: there is a matter of Wheezy Writing 
(”...Murray [ had]... a jaunty style of dress and a ready 
smile...) ora certain self-assuredness which devolves into 
arrogance ("...A third patient's phobia for bridges was an 
expression of her inability to sustain a relationship with her 
mother. Bridges meant relationships to her. ..”)To learn 
the truth about Freudian analysis, you are better off to 
dump this (in the trashbox marked “Oedipal Wrecks,”) and 
consult Janet Malcolm's excellent work Psychoanalysis: The 
Impossible Profession. *v 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF NEWSPAPER OP-ED PAGES, Mari- 
lyn Ross, editor. Communication Creativity, Box 213, 
Saguache'CO; 196. $15 for 30 offset pages may seem abi 
nich $1.0Vpage)— but if you are a hungry writer, this will 
tell you who runs the Op-Ed page at approximately seventy 
newspapers, the address, pay scale (the L. A. Times pays the 
most, whereas the Rocky Mt. News pays $0 $35), copyright 
information, ‘must live in area?” and assorted comments 
""., chances are 99% freelance submissions will be 
rejected” at The New York Post; the editor of the San Francisco 
Examiners listed es “uncooperative."’) NR 


UNCOMMON FRUITS AND VEGETABLES: A COMMONSENSE, 
GUIDE, by Elizabeth Schneider. Harper & Row; 1986. They 
are filling the vegetable bins of our local supermarkets with 
strange beasts nowadays. There are feijoas from New Zea- 
land (also called pineapple guava) which — says Schneider 
— “suggest pineapple, quince, spruce, and Concord 

apes.” Or how about kale, with a flavor which is “cabbagy 

ut mild.” Like our new favorite turnip greens, you can 
saute it with pieces of bacon, then add minced garlic, and, a 
few minutes later, simmer with stock or water. The quince 
is also known as the “marmelo,” and it can be baked with 
chicken, or made into a stew with lamb and saffron, can you 
smell the lamb being browned so tenderly? Are you getting, 
hungry? The malanga —also called yautia —is like the taro, 
comes from Puerto Rico, and has a flavor similar to black 
walnuts. Don’t confuse it with Malanga amarilla, and you 
‘can make it into a spinach soup: you heat it with olive oil 
and garlic yum! — excuse me, I have just been called away 
to the kitchen. Ms. Schneider culls over 100 new and won- 
derful and rare and not-so-rare fruits and vegetables, each 
identified with appropriate drawings, history, selection 


storage, use, preparation, nutrition, and recipes, Cardoons, 
daikons, gobos, lemon grass, nopales, radicchio and wood 
ears, A handsome volume. $25. KY 


‘THE GURUIS YOU, by Martin E. Segal. New Age Publishing, 
Box 011549, Miami, Florida; 1985. Segal is a Miami attorney 
who, he telis us, was a success in his business and a mess in 
his personal life. After several marriages and a flirtation 
with suicide, he began to read New Age literature. Two of 
his most influential experiences involved the Ken Keyes 
Center in Coos Bay, Oregon, and a channel called “Amel.” 
Although his heart might be in the right place, Segal’s story 
suffers from creeping simplisie, an overdose of I-go, and a 
plethora of quotes sprinkled down like droplets in spring 
time. At conclusion, he even bursts into improbable song, 
vide: 

1 sat deaon by the ocean, where a seagull flew 

If my mind would stop sping, have anew point of view: 

‘ve been forcing and demanding, Emotions are 

burnin’ up my stew; 

And still T:0asn’t penceful, rio matter what I would do... 
Ir’sall in your mind, brother, because THE GURU IS YOU. 
We, of course, do not want to spit in Segal’s stew of enthu- 
siasm, but we would suggest that he give himself another 
quarter-century, with the pleasures and pains of dotage, 
before he compose such easy ditties on the guru inside. «¥ 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, LYTTON 
STRACHEY, ABOUT 1915. FROM JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 
1883 — 1920: HOPES BETRAYED. 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 1883 — 1920: HOPES 
BETRAYED, by Robert Skidesky. Viking, 1986. This first 
volume covers Keynes “formative years” — growingup, 
school, first forays into the world of work. Skidesky’s book 
is the first to fully examine Keynes’ personal life, including. 
his homosexuality, and its bearing on the development of 
his innovative economic strategies. In referring to a previ- 
‘ous biography of Keynes, and distancing it from this one, 
Skidesky says, .. .the majority of Victorian biographies are like 
the wax figures now preserved in Westminster Abbey... effigies 
which have only a smooth likeness to the body inthe coffin 
eK 


NAPO ON’S FAMILY: THE NOTORIOUS BONAPARTES 
AND THEIR ASCENT TO THE THRONES OF EUROPE, by 
Desmond Seward. Viking, 1986. After the Pope had anointed 
the Emperor's head, arms and hands, Napoleon took the crown 
{from the altar and placed it on his own head. He then crowned the 
Empress, who burst into tears. “Wien the moment came for her to 
proceed from the altar to her throne, she had a sharp exchange with 
her sisters-in-law, who were carrying her train so reluctantly that | 
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FROM ELLIS ISLAND: A PICTORIAL HISTORY. 


thought the newly-crowned Empress would be brought to a com- 
plete standstill,” Mme de Remusat tells us... he women of the 
Bonaparte clan were clearly furious... The Emperor wns so elated 
that ke would not let Josephine take her crown off insisting thal she 
wear it through supper. If more people wrote history like Des- 
mond Seward we'd have students racing to get toclass. And 
as for the Bonapartes, who could resist stich a delightful 
amalgamation of yo-yosand yahoos? Privately the Emperor 
came to have no illusions about his brothers and sisters. On at least 
one occasion during the days of his glory he reproached them bit 
terly. “I don't think that anyone has ever been more unfortunate in 
his relations,” fe told themt one quiet evening at the Tuileries. “If 
wwe sum up, Lucien is an ingrate, Joseph a Sardanapalus, Louis @ 
paralytic and Jerome a rake.” Then he lowered his eyes and drew a 
Circle in the air. “And you, ladies, you know perfectly well wheat 
youare.” tak 


IS ISLAND: A PICTORIAL HISTORY, by Barbara Benton. 
Facts on File, 1985. A history of the island, the buildings, the 
people that passed through them. Gypsies, pinheads, 
midgets, thelame, the unmarried pregnant were commonly 
turned back TRY 


STRANGERS IN THEIR OWN LAND: YOUNG JEWS IN GER- 
MANY AND AUSTRIA TODAY, by Peter Sichrovsky. Basic 
Books, 1986. Interviews with the children of survivors who 
chose to remain in the countries responsible for the extermi- 
nation of their ancestors. Here “Anna” and “Michael” dis 
cuss the class structure in Israel: 

ANNA: There are circles of intmig 

mans, They spend their vacations i 


anis who have renuained Ger 
Austria, Germany, or Sz 


erland, But they're slowly dying out 
MICHAEL: But the Germans were the elite there in Israel. German 
workmanship oas held in high regard. There was racial different 
ton, beginning with the Germans on top down to the Arabs, the 
lowest level... . When I spoke German with my mother in public 
were often abused and criticized. “Why do you speak German 
with your child?” they would ask. Once we were kicked off a bus. 
But ney mother didn’t care. She had a resonant voice that carried to 
all within earshot and she stuck by her right to speak German. 
Also she never felt like a victim of persecution. Back in 19: 
‘56 after the Adenauey-Ben-Gurion talks, when it became possible 
to reapply for German citizenship, she filed immediately 
“These things of which we shall think of always and 
speak of never” (Anthony Eden) +e 


BLACK POPULAR MUSIC IN AMERICA, By Arnold Shaw. 
Schirmer Books (Macmillan), 1986. An encyclopedic 
account of the development of black popular music and its 
considerable impact on all popular music. From “Daddy” 
Rice, known as the father of American Minstrelsy’’...credit 
with introducing the first international song hit in American popu- 
lar music, “Jim Crow’ woas.asong he developed asthe result of se 
ing a black stable-hand perform a strange, quirky dance routine as 
he worked and sang 

Turn about an’ wheel an’ do jes so 

An’ ebery time I tur about | jump Jim Crow 
To the late virtuoso guitar player Jimi Hendrix whose first 
hit, “Purple Haze” eloquently, simply (and deateningly) 
summed up his and his generation’s new-found religion, 

Purple haze all around 

don't know if I'm corn’ up or dowon 
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Actin’ funy but I don’t know why 

scuze me wile I kiss the sky 
Along the way we come across spirituals, coon songs 
(Despite its reprehensible overtones and its role in continuing a 
deprecatory stereotype developed by the minstrel show, the coon 
song was musically a positive injluence in popular music. By com- 
trast with the dominant wave of schmaitzy, European-sounding 
‘waltzes — the sheet music of “After the Ball is Over” sold two mil 

on copies — coon songs had verve, drive, buoyancy, humor, and 
syncopation.), ragtime, delta blues, jazz, black musicals, 
motown, the white synthesis. TAY 


QUIET FIRE: MEMOIRS OF OLDER GAY MEN, by Keith 
Vacha. The Crossing Press, Trumansburg NY; 1985. This is 
an oral history, interviews with seventeen men, ranging in 
age from fifty to seventy-five. Their stories are stories of 
innocent America, when gays were called “inverts,” from 
the time before Kinsey, when ten percent of the population 
was invisible. As David Bowling says, We used to get away 
h ant azoful lot of gay activity and nobedy — the average public 
was so stupid — realized it, He tells of a time when gays in 
New York 
met ina subzoay. In those days the trains were old and there 
ions a little partition out front... There would be twenty or 50 
crowded inside and then the feeling around would begin 


What is disturbing is that so many of the individuals repre- 
sented here are bitter alcoholics, or bitter pillheads, or just 
bitter, or (what therapists are now coming to call) “sexual 
addicts,” or any combination of these. For example, John 
Hall, sixty-three, lives in the San Francisco Tenderloin, 
dishonorably discharged from the military, says frankly T 
zwouldn’t ever want to touch somone's body my age... Or Greg 
Aarons, in his seventies, saying this about Gay Rights: 
What 'the hell is the fun of going on the dance floor with some 
faggot who is just as nelly as you are. ..1 watched a gay parade 
and wanted to vomit 
‘There is immense unresolved anger in many of the stories 
told here and the many insights are at the expense of a dis- 
mal view of older gays turned unforgiving. *O 


ESCAPE THE FAT TRAP! (Thirty-three days that will change 
your life FOREVER!), by Louis A. Webber. ISI Press, 3501 
Market, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 1986. Is there any one 
minority group in the world that gets a worse press than fat 
people? Well — white South Africans, perverts, people who 
deal drugs, and smoke cigarettes. But is there any class of 
people who get more opprobrium in “Dear Abby’’ and from 
the health-and-fitness nuts than the fats of the world? 
(There are even bumper stickers that say “No fat chicks!”) 
Being overweight tells the world that you are in poor phys- 
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ical condition, and suggests that you are not going to 
improve with age, that you wil continue to deteriorate, and 
that you probably have an emotional problem.” O ‘shut 
up, Webber. Whoever he may be (he tells us he was once 
called “Big Lou”’) he has this psychological gimmick, which 
involves endlessly repeating phrases like "I take small bites. 
I chew my food slowly before I swallow it.I participat 

pleasant conversation if have acompanion. If alone, I think 
about the importance of what am doing.” And, if they give 
me a dumb book, I read it, right? No matter how conde- 
scending? “Have you noticed that the individuals in large 
families are often large themselves,” he sez. Like the Ken- 
nedys, right? 00 


FOR THE UNBORN, by Stephen F. White. Unicorn Press, 
Box 3307, Greensboro NC; 1986. White has translated poets 
of Nicaragua and Chile, and has interviewed Nicaraguan 
writers in Culture and Politics in Nicaragua. To one who lived 
and loved these tortured countries, there is an unexpected 
softness in his writing 

He spoke of someone who used to cry 

‘with hinn it the wind and the cold, 

someone he could not find. 
‘There are, as well, unexpected symbols that work: 

‘Our days could have been siraterries 

eating in pitcher of ed wine. 
In all, White’s philosophical puzzles ("violence is the mid- 
wife of history") pale when set against tales (which could be 
Brose a easily as poetry) of traveling by tain into Bolivia, 
or being on a jammed bus in the Chilean highlands: 

-Lstood up and gave my seat 

to.an old woman 

‘bent by a dripping load of animal guts 

whtich she dropped on my foot. 

‘Then she sat down and srailed 

No teeth. I smiled, too. 

Twas dizzy, sick and lucky 

tofeel sohuman. .. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT, THE STRUGGLE FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN INTEGRITY AND FREEDOM IN SECULAR CULTURE, 
Peter $. Williamson, editor. Servant Books, Box 8617, Ann 
Arbor MI; 1986. Beats the hell out of us how sane and pre- 
sumably adult humans can be so Christly convinced that 
Satan is lolly-gagging about, a real and palpable creature, 
artfully concealing his evil “to make it invisible to men and 
women with a scientific, secularized, rationalized 
worldview...” Allof this rhetoric reminds us of nothing, 
more or less than the time when the Communists were such. 
conniving creatures that you just couldn't be too sure... 
even of your dlosest friends. Williamson, in his opening 
essay, places concentration camps, abortion, “promiscuity, 
pornography... perversion” and something drear called 
“wrongful versions of the Christian message” all together, 
and all firmly at the feet of the Devil. The problem is that if 
he (Satan, not Williamson) is such a smarty-pants that we 
innocent Christians cannot hope to recognize him in all his, 
many manifestations, could he be among usin the guise of 3 
dedicated “Christian” publishing house out of Ann Arbor, 
Mich, which seems hell bent on distributing destructive not 
to say tedious literature. We should point out that there is 
an essay here by Charles “Get-Out-OF jail-Free” Colson 
‘who says that the only reasons the Founding Fathers were 
uneasy about the intermix of politics and God was because 
of the Enlightenment, and because of the singular differ- 
ences of the structure of Church and the structure of State. 
Like most religious folk who avoid the parts ofthe Bible that 
don’t measure up to their set (fundamentalists ignore the 


explicitly homosexual affair between Jonathan and David 
that appearsin Samuel 18 - 25) Colson closes his eyes to the 
paranoid distrust of any and all mixes of church and state 
described so precisely in The Federalist Papers 00 
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HUNTING AND FISHING FROM ATO ZERN, by Ed Zern. Win- 
chester Press, 220 Old New Brunswick Rd., Piscataway, 
New Jersey; 1986. Forty years ago, in the humor depart- 
ment, you had Robert Benchley (wry), $. J. Perelman 
(sophisticated), Thorne Smith (naughty) and Ed Zern (hunt- 
ing and fishing). All have passed on to the Great Chuckle- 
house in the sky except for Zern, who still tells funny stories 
from outdoors. Some of us prefer his 1945 prose, viz.: 
every once in a while a fly fisherman catches @ trout ona 
trout fly, an he thinks this proves something. Ii doesn’t. Trout 
eat raayfies, burnt matches, small pieces of inner tube, each 
other, caddis toorms, Dewey buttons, crickets, lima beans, Colo- 
ado spinners, and almost anything else they can get in their fool 
mouths, It is probable they think the trout fly is some feathers 
tied fo a hook. Hell, they're net blind. They just want to see how 
ittastes,. 
Zern was so successful, we believe, because he hunted and 
he fished, and he told trout and deer drinking stories, stories 
‘of the behemoths that got away. But he was also a journalist 
and craftsman, and fis use ofthe language ofthe Feld & 
Stream trade was as effective as Perelman’s use of the lan- 
guage of the New Yorker intellectuals. 
Some wiseguy once defined a fishing line as a piece of string with 
a worm on one end and a damn fool on the other... This isa silly 
definition, of course — for many fishermen use flies inslead of 
wornts. They think itis more hoity-ioity. If worms cost two bils 
apiece, and you could dig Royal Coachmen and Parmacheene 
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Belles out of the manure pile, they would think differently. This 
is called hutman nature... Fly fishermen spend hows tying title 
clumps of ur and feathers on hooks, trying to make @ trout fly 
that looks like a real fly. But nobody has ever seen a natural 
insect trying to mate with a Farcving Ginger Quill 
It’s regretful that Zern elected to drop some of the more 
chancey stories from the early days (it was a sexist and 
racially unsophisticated time, indeed). We also regret that 
some of the H. T. Webster cartoons were omitted —and 
that the printis so dratted small for us old codgers with our 
ifocals. Still, it is Ed Zern, and you can hardly beat 
that. 1aY 


THE TRISTIA OF OVID, by David R. Slavitt. Bellflower 
Press, Case Western Reserve U.,. Cleveland OH: 1986. The 
life of Publius Ovidius Naso was feast and famine. He was 
one of the most brilliant poets of the Roman Empire, wrote 
the elegant Metamorphoses and the passionate Ars Amatoria 
But Emperor Augustus was displeased, for some reason, 
and sent him into exile to Tomis, on the far reaches of the 
Black Sea. Petition as he might, there was no forgiveness. 
The Tristia isa plea that he might be allowed to return to his, 
beloved home; itis alternatively self-pitying, angry, hurt, 
and hopeful. If San Francisco is Rome, then Bangor, Maine 
is Tomis: 
Tee stopped for a drink and hardly even remarked 
as the innkeeper peeled areay the wineskin to leave the wine 
standing, frozen, in what woas the wineskin’s shape, 
He hacked me a chunk of wine to drink or, rather, suck on 
as it thawed in my mouth. They mine water here, 
dig it and lug it from ponds or the river that rings with 
hoof-beas, 
Above ll, he is conscious that his words put him there, and 
his words just might get him out, if they are read by Augus- 
tus, if they are good enough. Well, evidently they weren't, 
although in this admirable and lively translation, it is hard 
not to find them fascinating (imagine being able to say, as he 
does, “I saw Virgil once at a party”)! They can also be 
affecting: 
Took out at a wasteland full of Scythian erazies 
‘and Getae in their curious trousers: Death 
in silly costumes and funny hats, teasing and jeering 
kill ime. And I hope it returns the favor. 
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LAST OF THE MOE HAIRCUTS: The Influence of the Three 
Stooges on Twentieth Century Culture, by Bill Flanagan, 
Director American Stooge Symposium. Contemporary 


Books, 1986. Chapters such as “The Relationship of the 
Three Stooges to Sigmund Freud,’” “The Stooges as Poets,” 
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WOODLAND PLANTATION, LOUISIANA. 1941. FROM EW: 
CENTENNIAL ESSAYS IN HONOR OF EDWARD WESTON, 


“The Influence of the Stooges on Feminism,” "The Effect of 
the Stooges on the U.S. Conflict in Viet Nam.” In the chap: 

ter on Stooge poetry Flanagan compares the different styl- 
istic devices utilized by Moe, Larry and Curly. Mae and Larry 
were inclined more toward formal structure and a subservience fo 
strict meter that echoed that of Robert Frost. Curly, by contrast 

sought to break down the walls of tight structure and free poetry to 
rush, ebb and flow like life itself 

Here is an example of a Curly poem: 

Roses are red 

and how do you do 

Drink four of these 

‘and woowoowoowoo 

Simple as this is to the uneducated eye, the scholar car detect a 
world of nuance beneath this placid surface. This is a pound of 
dynamite baked in an apple pie. Curly’s launch point ts a familiar 
1h of doggerel. Bu as sn asthe rater Unis e can feel safe as 
soon as he thinks he ison familiar ground, Curly pulls the rug out 
rom under him. ...by varying from the anticipated “Violets are 
blue”. .Curly figuratively renched out from the page and yanked 
the reader in, not with an invitation but with a challenge. 

In the chapter on literature Flanagan draws parallels 
between the Stooges work and novels such as Robert 
Stone's A Flag for Sunrise and Malcolm Lowry’ s Under the 
Volcano. The book suffers from lack of index. 1 


MENSA: THE SOCIETY FOR THE HIGHLY INI 
Victor Serebriakoff. Stein and Day, 1986, Densa. 


LIGENT, by 
00 


EW: CENTENNIAL ESSAYS IN HONOR OF EDWARD 
WESTON, edited by Peter C. Bunnell and David Feather- 
stone. The Friends of Photography, 1986. Essays in appreci 
ation of the photographs of Edward Weston by scholars 
suchas Amy Conger and Mike Weaver. Charis Wilson, who 
was married to Weston until 1946 and ghostwrote many of 
his books, contributed a short piece entitled “The Weston 
Eye.” He often said, Wilson writes,”"When 1 find myself stopping 
to think, I know I'm on the wrong track.” When Edward photo- 
‘graphed he tured out the thought processes — the judging, com 
paring, weighing and studying that usually mediate our relations 
‘with the scorld — and simply opened his eyes to ail that lay before 
him If his picture was there he usually saw it instaritly 
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Weston is best known for his photographs of the Point 
Lobos area near Carmel, California though pictures such as 
“Woodland Plantation, Louisiana, 1941” and ‘Tina Recit 
ing, VIL, 1924” give us a better view into his heart. 
KY 


EDWARD WESTON ON PHOTOGRAPHY, edited by Peter C. 
Bunnell. Peregrine Smith Books, 1983. EDWARD WESTON 
OMNIBUS, edited by Beaumont Newhall and Amy Conger. 
Peregrine Smith Books, 1984. This is a comely two-volume 
set for the scholar or Westonphile. The first book, Edward 
Weston on Photography, is a chronological anthology of Mr. 
Weston's writings on the subject. The second book, subti- 
tled “A Critical Anthology,” isa collection of writings by 
others about Mr. Weston and his pictures. In one review 
John Canaday, writing on Weston’s photos of nudes, 
touches on the problem that many of us have with his work 
— forall his innovation and brilliance, in spite of his extraor- 
dinary seeing, his photographs lack warmth. No one is going 
to love me for saying it, but there is less life in these photographs of 
beautifully posed living models thar im the crudest Brady photo- 
‘graph ofa soldier lying cramped andi twisted in the haphazard aiti- 
tude of death. .. Later in the same article Weston himself 
seems to concur: [the nudes were] entirely impersonal, lacking 
in any human interest which might call attention toa living, pal: 
tating body. TRY 


DON WORTH PHOTOGRAPHS 1955 — 1985. The Friends of 
Photography, 1986. Worth’s earlier work owes much to the 
Carmel School but by the 1970s he began to drift toward 
more interesting concerns. His photographs during that 


decade center on the symmetry in nature — many of them 
black and whites of succulents. In the 80s he produced 
dear-like landscapes such as “Tvilght, near Hobart, Tas- 
mania, 1982” and ’Remarkable Rocks, Kangaroo Island, 
Australia, 1981.” Three male nudes (taken between 1969, 
and 1975) remind us somehow of Duane Michaels’ book/ 
photo series Journey of the Spirit After Death. In recent years 
Worth has been turning out large format Cibachromes of 
plants and flowers arranged against boldly-patterned fabric 
Feminiscent of the intricate Horal still ifs that polluted 
French painting in the 1700s. However, Worth’ pictures, 
lacking the sentimentality of the French floral paintings and 
with a Surrealisticedge, are less tedious. FIA, 


COOKING WITH JAPANESE FOODS: A GUIDE TO THE TRA- 
DITIONAL NATURAL FOODS OF JAPAN, by Jan and John 
Belleme. East-West Health Books, 1986. The Japanese used 
to have the lowest incidence of heart disease in the world— 
their embrace of western foods, such as cheeseburgers and 
french fries, has been helping them catch up smarily with 
the rest of us. Here is a compact and excellent book on the 
history and use of the foods that kept the Japanese healthy 
for s0 many centuries. Tite use of shiitake — tohich derives its 
tame from the Shi tree, an oak of central and southern Japan upon 
which the mushroom most frequently grows — probably dates back 
toancient China... the high temperature of ordinary cooking does 
not destroy shitake’s healing qualities — quite the contrary, cook 

ing enharices them, making-a concentrated medicine for the treat- 
ment of flu, heart disease, high blood pressure, obesity, and 
problems related to sexual dysfunction and aging. #KVY 
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STEP-BY-STEP JAPANESE COOKING, by Leslie Downer and 
Minoru Yoneda. Barron's, 1986. How to fashion a rose blos- 
som from a piece of salmon and how to get the shrimp to 
wave its litle tailfin in the air while floating face down in 
your soup. A thorough, copiously illustrated handbook on 
making food into art. Ari Director Alastair Campbell, 
Designer Pete Laws, or whoever did the presscheck, should 
be admonished for allowing some of the color plates to pass 
— oversaturated: they look ike meals we used to see being 
served in old advertisements for the Coast Starlight. 
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‘TRIAL BY FIRE, by Gerry Spence. Morrow, 1986. Gerry 
Spence is the trial attorney who successfully fought the 
Karen Silkwood case. He live Wyoming or one of those 
lees and dresses himself in fringed jackets and broad- 
rimmed hats — he resembles an outdoorsy version of 
Melvin Belli after a trip to L.L. Bean. This is an accounting of 
former Miss Wyoming Kim Pring’s libel suit brought against 
Penthouse magazine for a “fiction” piece in which at a 
disguised Ms. Pring is depicted as performing fellatio back- 
stage at a beauty contest. Despite his goofy outfits and silly 
posing (the jacket portrait shows him against the Grand 
Tetons with his thumbs hooked in his pockets) Gerry 
Spence actually seems to possess the cornpone chivalry that 
his pose projects. In Trial By Fire Spence rages against the 
mistreatment of women by the legal system, and specifi- 
cally the “rape with the sanction of the court” of Ms. Pring. 
He rails against Penthouse, artfully interspersing his narra~ 
tive with excerpts from the Malleus Maleficarum, The Witches 
Hammer, the bible of the witch trials in Europe of which 
‘some thirty editions were published between 1487 and 1669, 
Mr. Spence is not against pornography per se, though he 
can get righteous and proselytizing, but the lack of dignity 
afforded his client (and women at large) by the legal system, 
specifically in cases of a sexual nature. His outrage has pro- 
duced a brilliant statement in defense of human rights. 
WAKO 


SWEET AND NATURAL DESSERTS, the Editors of East West 
Journal. East West Health Books, 1986. Steer clear of the 
Miso Mincemeat and Tofu Whipped Cream (gag) and head 
straight for the Ten-Minute Lemony Pie, the Orange- 
Almond Pudding, and Michael's Peanut Butter Gems. A 
compendium of natural foods desserts — well organized 
and very well designed. Very, very tasty. KY 


‘THE LAUREL AND HARDY THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS, 
by Colin Wilson. Broadside Editions — Robert Briggs Asso- 
ciates (POB 2510, Novato, Calif. 94948), 1979. Another in 
Briggs fine series of chapbooks — intriguing though from 
oversized minds, clean design, and cheap (this one’s $1.95). 
the feedback between Ollieand Stan. . . explains neurosis far 
more convincingly than Freud's explanations about sexual hang- 
ups festering in the unconscious. We can all recognize the mecha- 
nnisya in ourselves — how pleasant anticipation revitalizes us; how 
self pity and boredom deprive us of our natural powers. Norman 
Vincent Peale may not have been a great intellect, but he under- 
stood something about the human mind that Freud managed to 
overtook. VY 


SPIRIT WORLD, by Michael P. Smith. The New Orleans 
Urban Folklife Society, 1984. ($10.00 — order from the 
author: 1210 Short Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 70118) 
Black and white and color photographs of “Afro-American 
New Orleans.” Some quite good. The pictures of the black 
Indian tribes are especially striking as are their names — the 


Golden Star Hunters, the Wild Magnolias, the Wild Tchou- 
pitoulas. The tribes, who were once opposing gangs, now 
‘outdo one another with elaborate costumes, chanting and 
songs. Here Monk Boudreaux, Chief of the Golden Eagles, 
sings a song to the storm: 

Lightning and thurder put the world into wonder 

Troanta go outside 

(it’s raining) 

Goita go outside 

(it's raining) COOOOWWWWHHHHH, OOOOOWWW- 

WHHHHH the tribe moans 

Tcould hear voices in the background, Sweet Harmony 

‘and I heard my mother say “shallow water tomorrow 

shallow water tomorrow, shallow water tomorrow, 

shallow water tomorrow" 

said the sun refuse to shine 

Tsay you better be on time 

and don't you bow down 

‘on that dirty grownd 

“ shallow water tomorrow” 

Tron’ t bow dowon. No. No. No. 

say you might have to go out in the rain 

‘and don’t bow dowon 

‘and don't bow down 

‘You might dirty your crown 

‘SHHHHHHHHHOOOOOO 

FLLLYYY, SHHHHHHOOOQOO 

FLLLYYY, SHHHHHHOOOOOO 

FLLLYYY, LIGHTNING AND 

THUNDER PUT THE WORLD 

ONTO WONDER 
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TOWARD SOLOMAN’S 
MOUNTAIN: 

The Experience of 
Disability in Poetry. 


Joseph L. Baird and Deborah S. Workman, editors 
Temple University Press, 1986. 


bout a week ago I went 

to my friendly local 
Safeway to buy the okra and tomatoes and wine and 
Peppersteak for supper. I pulled into the blue “handi- 
capped” zone, and sat there for a moment, trying to 
remember whether it was really okra I wanted, or 
maybe parsnips, and a man getting into his car, 
parked in the non-crip zone next to me, called out, 
sort of pissy: "You don’t look very handicapped to 
me!’ He appeared to be a dentist or maybe a gym 
instructor, short hair, sitting in one of these cut-down 
half-assed trucks, not really a truck, buta trucklet, for 
suburban types who twenty years ago would have 
bought station wagons. 

T get out of the car, twist around to reach over the 
driver's seat to get my crutches lying in the well, and 
they get caught in the steering wheel (as they usually 
do) and I pull at them and get sweaty and exasper- 
ated. As always, I am trying to be The Elegant Crip, 
and today I blow it, Backing up to the curb, I look at 
the man and his six- or seven-year-old boy, and | 
think: “I hope he’s embarrassed at what he said." | 
want him to lean out the window of his car, and say 
“I'm sorry. | didn’t know...” [ want him to be 
ashamed of the way he insulted me. 

And then I think: What do I mean “insult?” Didn't 
he give mea high compliment. He told me that as sat 
there in my VW Van, getting ready to descend, I 
didn’t look like a crip at all. He told me I looked “nor- 
mal.” Why should I get angry at him? 


It’s been a great change aver the past two decades, 
hasn’tit? He is driving one of those cheaty little trucks 
instead of a big lunky forty-five foot boat Pontiac sta- 
tion wagon that he would have had in 1958. I, on the 
other hand, have a VW Van which cost me and the 
bank so much I could have bought ten of the old-style 
vans with it. I'm parked in a blue area marked “Han- 
dicapped” with all sorts of legal threats posted for 
cheaters, liars and thieves who invade it. And I'm 
remembering that in 1958, when I moved to Berkeley, 
it was considered a mecca for crips because — for the 
first time in the whole of the United States, anywhere 
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— you could actually get handicapped parking per- 
mis, stay all day in front of a parking meter. It was the 
only place in the country that acknowledged that we 
had demands and needs that were out of the 
ordinary. 

Everywhere | go now there are the familiar blue on 
white plates and markers. My travel is paved — not 
only with good intentions — but with so many 
specially-designated areas that I scarcely have to walk 
any distance at all to get to my favorite bar or restau- 
rant or store or post office. It is revolutionary. 

‘And Mr. Gymnist, in front of the Safeway, was 
actually doing battle for me. I look so healthy or sunny 
or such that he assumed that I was one of what one of 
the crip groups habitually call “the temporarily 
abled.’” His calling out to me was part of the long jour- 
ney that we have made to have society accommodate 
to our needs, rather than the other way around. 


If this were a book of 
poetry by blacks, would we 
give it an “A” for Effort; 
special credit for being out 


of the mainstream of 
lilywhite Anglo-Saxon 


verse? 


suspect! still wanted him to give me acknowledge- 
ment for my time at war, stripes for battle, one waged 
against so much down-home naked blindness. 
Against my family whom (Limagined — I now suspect, 
it is not so) wanted to smother me in care— care 
loathed, care that I believed would destroy me. Battle 
against a world that didn’t seem to understand my 
need to stand on my own, without any help, any help 
whatsoever, where even as simple an act as another 
opening a doorin front of me became a mockery of my 
independence. 

Most of all, there was the war I waged within, with 
an angry me. Me alone in dubious battle, alone, ina 
bunker where no one (least of all me) could reach me, 
nor touch me. The ultimate experience of isolation: a 
place where not even my brothers and sisters were 
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permitted to penetrate, share, love, hold me. In my 
need to try to find a new foundation for survival 
there in my fort of bones and soul, there alone thirty- 
five years ago — | even denied fellow crips access to 
me, and to my new (and newly harsh) feelings. 

No matter how hard fought, I would guess there are 
some truths that we crips cannot teach to non-crips. 
One of these truths is the fallibility of the body. 
Another is the true — and deep — effect of fallible 
body on mind. Finally, there is the truth that we learn 
each day in the most simple ways: when brushing our 
teeth, or when going up or down oraround the many 
stairs that surround us; or when pausing before the 
monumental, mountain-climb experience of getting, 
in or out of acar. Or even—when trying to get a glass 
of icewater. 

i don’t cry because it was my favorite glass 

but squat here on the floor, tears forming 

because itis all so hard 

these days. 

to arrange 

my body down here 

this low. to lift 

the splinters and the arcs 

in dustpan, to transport them 

to.a safer place. 

unexpected major chore 

in-a scheme of a day. 

‘most of all i cry 

for the ice cubes 

dusty, melting on the floor 

for icraved cold water 

and they were 

all i had 
This poem, by “zana,” makes it asa story, because we 
have all been there, feeling stupid. Some mechanical 
thing that doesn’t work in our lives. We tried, we tried 
to beat the gods: and we lost. We dropped it, or 
tripped ourselves on a crutch in the lobby of a theatre, 
or we dropped cold wet canned peaches down on the 
seat of the wheelchair (in front of total strangers). 
Something, some small thing that would not, ina 
thousand years, bother Them, but because we are 
trained (mostly by ourselves), to be “cool,” to get in 
and down and out as smoothly and (apparently) 
effortlessly as possible, then when we blow it, it is a 
triple crip failure. We have failed at being a cripple, a 
good cripple, showing the world how well we can do 
it (we want to set them at ease, don’t we?) and, in the 
process of blowing it, we have opened ourselves for 
sympathy, for the poison phrase that none of us want 
to hear, god knows, the knife of “Here, let me help 

jou...” 

So zana did it. She caught a magic terrible moment 
in sixty or seventy words. She put it on the page for 
us. We get it. Good, yes? Yes. Poetry, right? 

Well, yes and no. 


It reminded me so of 
what I was like in the very 
early days of being a crip — 
snotty, angry, down-home 


mean... 


“I don’t cry because it was my favorite glass but 
squat here on the floor, tears forming because it is all 
50 hard these days. To arrange my body down here 
this low. To lift the splinters and the arcs in dustpan, 
to transport them to a safer place,” ete. 

A prose version works with almost the same facility 
as the poetic one. And there aren’t many of those 
devices in here that make us know we are dealing with 
‘poetry: internal orend rhymes, metaphor, symbol, 
thythm (good or bad). Zana has taken prose and bro- 
kenit up abit, and we would be remiss to call it Poetry. 

There are moments. The very title “broken’” is a 
pun, because zana may be referring to the glass, or 
she may be referring to herself (although most Super- 
Crips can’t stand the word: they equate it with 
“confined-to-a-chair” or “afflicted.”) She could, as 
well, be using it to explicate the mood of the moment 
(amood which is emphasized in the phrase “my body 
down hereithis low. ..”) Itis a self-critical statement, 
ne that all of us have laid on ourselves at one time or 
another; the thought that our bodies are “incomplete” 
bodies, below respect. 

Insightful, put-you-there writing: yes. Poem: no. 


Towards Solomon's Mountain is a book of poetry of, by, 
for, about, and of interest to crips. It is edited by one 
of the SuperCrips in today’s movement, one Joseph L. 
Baird — along with Deborah Workman, both of Kent 
State University 

As we read it, we have to ask ourselves a Vital 
Question. That is: when we are dealing the “move- 
ment” ina volume like this, should we give special 
points for trying, should we ignore some of the 
grosser weaknesses? If it were a book of poetry by 
blacks, would we give it an “A” for Effort; special 
credit for being out of the mainstream of lily-white 
Anglo-Saxon verse? 

Should we do the same for a book of Cripverse, 
even though, as we read it, we find that some of the 
poems are terrible, a few are wonderful, and a major- 
ity are in the middle: neither stunners nor dogs. 
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Should we praise those that are merely OK because 
we are dealing with a minority. The honorable critic 
giving high marks for effort, ch? Help the handi 
capped? We need all the help we can get, right? 

An agile voice, quick smile, and leaping eyes: 

among the verities that bore her name, 

and these things made one slow to realize, 

quite incidentally, that she was lame. 


The way she laughed if someone pitied her! 
Calamity was just a kind of cloak 

that one should wear akimbo, as it were, 
with easy nonchalance — a kind of joke 
‘was tragedy, that postured like a clown: 

a trouble gone theatrical with age, 

4 grief got up in greasepaint, whose renown 
depended on trick lighting and a stage. 


Upheld by brace and crutch to common sight, 

her grace was consummate, her footstep slight. 

Poetry: fourteen lines, a typical sonnet (Shake- 
spearean), rhyme scheme ababcdcdefefgg, iambs. 
This one “Enid Field: In Memoriam”) is the real thing, 
right? 

Wrong. 

For Gloria (Gloria!) has not created a poem — she's 
created something of a mastodon. “An agile voice,”” 
“quick smile,’ “leaping eyes,” “easy nonchalance.” 
Where did she dig up all these wheezes? And that last 
couplet, oy! 

What Gloria Maxson has doneis to twist the hag- 
gard English language into pretzels for her purposes, 
and her purpose is Not Too Nice. For example, try to 
read those last two lines ten times without thinking: 
How many crutches? And braces? What's “common 
sight?” (Or “uncommon sight” for that matter?) How 
can grace be consummate? What's a “slight” footstep. 
And the end of it. It’s the hooker — them last three 
words: anyone who could write “her footstep slight” 
without sniggering has a screw loose. 

The editors tell us that they are giving us an anthol- 
ogy without sentimental bosh, one of “serious tough- 
minded poetry.” Then they come up with something, 
as above, which culls every wilted flower of a cliche in 
the English language to yank sentimentality from the 
poor reader. And what are we to think? Are Baird and 
Workman putting us on? Are they pulling our legs (or 


Baird tends, I think, to 
see himself as the Boswell of 
Basketcases. 


our Footstep Slight?) 

We have, so far, dealt with two aspects of contem- 
porary poetry, crip or no. There is first a real insight, 
cast in verse, that unfortunately is nota poem; and 
then there is a fake insight, cast in verse, that is also 
not poetry. 

Itoccurs to me that there isa natural key available to 
an anthology like this. It lows from the one thing that 
all crips have in common. I mean — we may have 
imploded brains or polio or one leg or muscular dys- 
trophy; we might be paraplegics or quadriplegics or 
diabetics or double amputees; we may be blind, or 
laid-for-life in a rocking bed, or a stick-in-the-mouth 
painter or writer. But we have one great rich common 
bond, as powerful a bond that unites any single inter- 
est group in the world. Thats: we are mordantly, pro- 
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foundly, richly, and vibrantly rageful. A home we are 
and should be for dyed-in-the-wool, flat-out, down- 
home pissed-off bitterness. 

With my luck, 

They would find a crippled nova 

Somewhere that flares 

Into brightness for a day 

And a half and then 

Peters out, and call it 


After me, My immortality 
Would thus be reduced 

To the blue gas of a dying burner 

With no one around to relight 

The pilot, and all T would get 

For my toll-free phone call 

And reasonable foe 

Would be a darkness 

I could have conjured by 

Myself, replete with notarized registration 
And astronomical charts 

To tell me where I'm not 


To be found. My system 

Would probably be a happenstance 

Of unlicable planets circling 

Hank Aaron or Sinatra, with me 

Just a groundless rumor of quivering light 

On the naked horizon, another drunken poet 

Making an ass of himself, disappearing 

Into the gas of real existence. 

This poem of Michael Bachstein has several virtues 
that push it over the line from prose into poetry, not 
the least of which is the imagery — some of it daring 
indeed — of equating his body with a star (or “crip- 
pled nova”) complete with a solar system; which then 
phases into equating his “immortality” to the burners 
on a gas stove, “with no one around to light the 
pilot.” And both these images (at once fresh, silly, 
and ironic) evolve into the last, where the poet shoots 
into the sky (a typical ending for the classical heroic 
verse) which turns out to be “the gas of real exis- 
tence,” the word “gas” being a pun (as in “it’s a gas”) 
but as well, the gas which makes up the fire of stars, 
and, with a slight oblique hint, might even be the 
medium of suicide “the gas of real existence”). 

The reason that Bachstein has made poetry, and 
poetry that works, is because he is willing to play with 
all the tools available to him. Irony (and humor). 
Imagery — imagery turned on its head. Repetition. 
Punning. Paradox’’To tell me where I’m not [pause 
for ironic break, then] To be found.” Surprise “Unliv- 
able planets circling [pause] Hank Aaron, . .”. Meta- 
phor “a crippled nova” which has bearing on what is, 
after all, the bitter subject of the poem: being a crip in 
the world. 

Because Bachstein has written good ironic detached 


worthy poetry, we don’t have to dwell on it too long. 
(The best way to get good poetry is to savor it: read it 
over and over again, let its magic infest one’s mind 
with surprise, pleasure, insight.) 

Thus our job is not to dwell on one of the few fine 
pieces in this tome, but, rather, to ask why Baird and 
Workman —with all the material that they had to 
draw from — included so few verses of substantial 
merit. Why, for example, did they include —as the 
longest poem in the anthology, the central one— “An 
Earthquake Somewhere Else” by Vivienne Finch, 
which does go on and on and on, and contains 
doubtful 19th Century warhorse poeticisms as 

Darkly in vesper stillness 
or 

from stone and sorrel source 
or 

windhewn detritus 
or 

the night has no more healing 
“Earthquake” is not bad writing per se, and as a 
description of the destructiveness of medical treat- 
ments (presumably chemotherapy) it has some real 
power here and there; but it rambles. It could give its 
message in a quarter of the space, and does not use 
specificity enough to insure grandiosity. It flounders in 
poetic softness — in half-imagined Romantic 
imagery. (And we must hasten to point out that just 
because poetry is “Romantic” does not ruin it auto- 
matically. After all, the very first Cripverse was writ- 
ten by none other than John Keats, who was doomed 
to die young, of tuberculosis. And he could write, 
knowingly, tragically: 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 

Where patsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despairs 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new Love pine at them beyond tomorrow 
We have here poetry, poetry with exactness, with pith 
if you will, with economy, and rage, and tenderness. 
That is what it's all about. That should be the bell- 
wether forall of us. Finch would do well to study John 
Keats. We must all strive for the masters.) 


Baird and Workman have said they are printing an 
anthology of “Serious, tough-minded, non-sentimen- 
tal poems on the experience of disability.” We have 
suggested that there are exceptions: such as the awful 
Maxson poem above, or this from Harold Bond's “The 
Came:” 
‘My affliction is 

your hangup. It is yours more 

than it could ever be mine. . 
But in general they have done a credible job. As we 
have demonstrated, there are some master poets 
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here: not only Bachstein but others, like Felix Pollak, 
whose words are rich with the imagery of blindness 
“the reel of a silent flick strewn with dead white 
moths. ..”); or the anger of William D. Crago: 

I could say that 

Gestapo troops of cancer 

Blitzkrieged my spine. . 

But this castration 

Quiets my choir, 

Stuns my spring, 

Or Deborah Kendrick, reacting, as so many must 
Teact, to a parent lost (to sentimentality, incompre- 
hension, hardness, alcohol): 

‘Now I'sinudder from her embraces. 

The annual empty hug. 

Her whisky eats her memories, 

Sparsely dotted by my childhood: 

An erasure of ineffable pain. 

This is an anthology of a handful of pennydreadful 
poems, a few more that are excellent — but mostly, I 
think, of ones that do not connect. 

As we deplore this lack of connection, we can cer- 
tainly assume that there are other writers, hundreds 
of others, who are available for publication in an 
anthology like this. 1 would suspect, based on my 
‘own experience, that there is a deep problem, and it 
might have to do with one of the editors, Joseph 
Baird. He tends, I think, to see himself as the Boswell 
of Basketcases. But he has something that Boswell 
never had: that is, a certain unnecessary cruelness 
that he lays on those who come to him for help, or 
with submissions. I suspect that this arbitrary ugli- 
ness might drive away many people who might prof- 
itably be a part of this or any other of his anthologies. 
One example will, I hope, suffice: 

My friend Mark O'Brien is 36. Three decades ago, 
he contracted polio. A wretched case: leaving him 
with the use of one foot and — for purposes of writing, 
(he is a fine and honest writer) some head and neck 
muscles. He types on computer, by means of a stick. 
He was featured on the Summer 1984 cover of The 
Whole Earth Software Review under the heading of 
Enabling Computers. His article describes how, for the 
first time, he can have the privacy that is so often 
denied to crips: how computers can manifest this sys- 
tem of privacy. 

Mark sent me some poems — many of which I 
found to be quite moving, and, at my suggestion, he 
sent a few off to Joseph Baird. I had heard of the edit- 
ing work of Baird and figured he might find a use for 
O'Brien's poems or, at the worst, might be able to give 
him some helpful criticism. 

This is what Baird wrote to O'Brien: 

Enclosed are your poems. My assistants inform me that 
they are prosey and verbose, 50 we won't be using them... 

Atthe same time Baird wrote me a letter about how 
O’Brien was misusing his stick and might do some- 


I guess there are some 
truths that we crips cannot 
teach to non-crips. One of 
these is the fallibility of the 
body. 


thing better with it, It was such a gratuitously cruel 
letter that I remember being literally staggered. It 
reminded me so of what T was like in the very early 
days of being a crip. Snotty, angry, down-home 
mean, a way — at that time, the only way — of 
asserting independence. (Psychiatrists call it “entitle- 
ment: if am somehow deprived — then I feel myself 
“entitled” to do other, often antisocial, things.) 

‘Some might say that this is neither here nor there; 
that we should judge Baird not by what he says in 
angry rejection slips, but by what he does as an 
anthologist. Yet it seems to me that those in the edit- 
ing business have some responsibility to those who 
make submissions, if only, at the least, to be kind. 
‘Those of us who are writers have all been rejected, 
and it is a painful experience. 

If Mark O'Brien's experience is any example, others 
may well have suffered the slings and arrows of 
Baird’s vicious critiques. This might explain why this 
anthology is not any richer or stronger than it is. He 
has power: the power of Temple University Press, the 
publishers of this anthology, and Kent State Univer- 
sity, where he teaches, is no small power. Itisa power 
to do great good for the crip movement in general, 
and the crip literary movement in specific. He is 
acknowledged as a man who is trailblazing, bringing 
our words and thoughts to the attention of the world. 

As long as he lets his own anger degrade his edito- 
rial power — then we are all the losers. 

The movement, the Crip Aesthetic Movement (if 
you will) deserves better than this. 

— LORENZO W. MILAM 
(his article appeared in slightly briefer form in Mainstream of San 
Diego.) 
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Dear Editor, 

I would like to thank you and A. W. Allworthy for the fine 
review of Kathryn Kerr's book, First Frost, in the last issue of The 
Fessenden Review. We not only appreciated Allworthy’s com- 
‘ments about the book, but also about publishing poetry. It is indeed 
true that certain books, commercially published, automatically sell 
4 large nuraber of copies. 1 would only add that, on the other hand, 
publications of independent, literary presses are often systemati 
cally denied access to review publications, bookstores, and other 
‘means for bringing their work to larger audiences. Prior to pub- 
lishing First Frost I ad published a number of fine books of 
photography, all of which were properly reviewed and subsequently 
ad no dfn redng tei aucence, However, perhaps because 
of the volume of poetry and short fiction published today, even the 
best of these books face a difficult challenge simply in making their 
existence known. 

Thave only one correction in your review. Due no doubt toa 
typesetting error the name of Storinline Press was misspelled to the 
point where it is unrecognizable. Especially since this isa new 
press, not yet listed in many of the standard directories, { would 
‘appreciate your bringing Stormline Press's correct name and 
address to the attention of your readers. 

Thank you once again for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 


—Raymond Bial 
Stormline Press 

P.O. Box 593 

Urbana, Illinois 61801 
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Dear Editor, 

This is an astonishingly awful magazine. 

How Fhate hatchet jobs on old artists! Have you thought of going 
after Horowitz or Segovia, or Katherine Hepburn? They are nat as 
good a5 they used to be, either. Why restrict yourselves to poetry? 

And sinice when does the quality of one man’s work have fhe 
slightest influence on another man’s ability to think or write well? 

Even if Penn Warren were banished to Disneyland, it wouldn't 
improve the skills and taste of your clever reviewer 

To describe tine Fessenden Review as “non profit” is the under- 
statement of all time. NOBODY profits from this kind of writing 

| do not suffer fools or junk mail gladly. Please be kind enough to 
respect both of these eccentricities, and don't send me any more free 
capies of the magazine. 


Sincerely, 


—Anne Folsom 
Berkeley, California 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor, 
Tenclose 22 Yankee dollars for a two-year subscription to your 
BEAUTIFUL review. Please send first your last issue XI,2. 
T love the Phoenix reports and now seek the wild Buffalo chip. 


—Edgar Whan 
Athens, Olio 


PS I just read a borrowed copy of your last issue (XI,2) and I am 
moved to suggest that Brother Allworthy has some fine observa. 
tions to make but that on balance, however, he is, to mixa couple of 
‘metaphors, « limp-wristed pedantic, horse's ass (being of the genus 
myself gives me this insight). 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor, 

Could you please send me some information about your publica- 
tion. Ihave seen it around and vwondered about what kind of magi- 
zine it was suppose to be. 

‘My friend the revolutionary said it felt right wing. It must be a 
front jor a conseroative grovp leading the left in idle thinking. 
Wo knows Me and iy pet abit Frits are wing for your 
responce. Rabits age quicker then humans so hurry. 

—Jay Hanke 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Mr. Hanke, 

Thank you for your card. 

If your revolutionary friend tells you that The Fessenden 
Review is right wing, he is right —in fact, more right than we 
are. 

We are part of the LaRoweché Movement. Our leader is Berton 
Laroueché, and he has asked us to take care of the Yuppy, Guppy, 
and Puppy vote. We have thus undertaken to sabotage all Carie- 
sian Thinking in the west — if it has not already been accom- 
plished. People are of two minds on this 

Our platform is simple. We are in favor of testing for drugs as 
long as the testee (not tie “teste” but teste) is required to 
the speciman. The First Prime Minister of India has been doing 
this for ten years, and look at hime now, 

We are also in favor of curbing dogs (and rabbits — including 
those named Fritz). Our Laotian cell 1s advocating that all poodles 
before nto the Far Easter Solution. Tat &, Wok Your Dog 

(sar as bilingual education goes, we ae asking tha the 
schools introduce Sanskrit-As-A-Second-Language. On the ques- 
tion of international afjairs, we have one plan which — we are 
convinced — will take care of all International Tension. We are 
asking Congress to take one year's military budge! (now at 
{$500,000,000,000) and convert it into ten-ruble notes. A series of 
high altitude bombers will be sent over Russia, and all five hun- 
dred billion will be tossed out, to waft slowly to earth. It is our 
thought that soon enough Russian citizenry will be converted to 
caps, and instead of drinking vodka and making prshh, 
wall spend their days lolygagging in front of the television set 
watching “Dacha for a Day'* and ” Match my Samisdat” and cat- 
ing TV Dinnerskis and will thus be transformed into a modern 
1980s culture as ail of us so devotedly wish 

We hope this answers any questions you may have about the 
politics of The Fessenden Review. 


—The Editors 


Etitor, 

Today I had the misfortune of reading a review by Mr. Allworthy 
of teva chapbooks by R. T. Smith (FR, Summer, 1986). Ihave often 
heard that California was the skew end of the country to which all 
the odd-balls rolled: now I believe it. I'm thankful I missed the 
review in which you offered Mr. Robert Penn Warren “The Mickey 
Mouse Chair of Poetry" (a wisecrack you must have thought se 
cute that you had to prin it twice), fr ill manners akoays disgrun 
tle me. You have been rude to Mr. Warrei, and you have been 
unfair to Mr. Smith 

‘The substance of the review, wich isso obviously a reprisal and 
not a review, offers two items in the way of “criticism”: 1) the 
reviewer faults each book for being short, and 2) the reviewer chas 
tises Mr. Smith for writing in dialect, a device which he thinks 
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patronizing. I cannot help but believe this attitude grants the 
reviewer's dwn preconceptions towards blacks. I find if impossible 
to think that he has ever lived around or worked with country black 
folk, o else he would know them for the sturdy, sensible people they 
are, and not merely as Mr. Unworthy himself says, “English: illit- 
crates.” But I think my point is well taken: the reviewer ors noth- 
ing in the way of legitimate criticism about the poetry of R. T. 
‘Smith 

Personally, | find it wildly humorous that a writer who cannot 
tack two paragraphs together without nailing on a Latin quotation 
accuses Mr. Smith of condescension and snobbery: that Latinizing 
bastard has got more gall than Caesar. Aside from his poor taste 


and pedantry 
Infinitus est numerus stultorum,' 


Hew come half of them are working for your journal? 


Sincerely, 


Scott Ward 
Columbia, $.C. 


“The number of fools is infinite.” From the Vulgate. 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 

How would you like to get a letter like this? “My daughter com- 
mitted suicide after readitig your review of her work”. 

It could happen. Be careful. You are playing God, you know. 
Your insensitiity tothe feelings of others shows immaturity, and 
the need to make yourself look big. You are very small. I fel sorry 
for you. 


—Teresa Geer 
Salem, Oregon 


Dear Suéscription Lady, 

Recently received a copy of the Fessenden Review, | don't know 
why, but T loved it. Haven't had that much fun since the cat 
brought home a live chipmunk. 


Sincerely, 


<John A. Jubala 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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FRITZ PERLS 
Here and Now 


By Jack Gaines 
Integrated Press, 1979. 
Post Office Box 666 
Tiburon, California 


ANNA HALPRIN: I did something in a session with 
Fritz that I wouldn't have done with anybody else .... 
It began with a man who was dressed in a suit and 
oxford shoes, black stockings, shirt and tie — he just 
represented everything I couldn't stand at the moment. 
We were having a tot of trouble getting the kind of rec- 
cognition in the theater I felt we needed and I thought, 
“I'll show this uptight man!" and I stood in front of 
him and started slowly stripping all my clothes off until 
I stood stark naked in front of him and he started to cry. 
I was so proud of myself for being so brazen. It didn’t 
startle Fritz at all that T would just take all my clothes 
off and stand in front of the man. When Isat down, his 
only comment was, ‘’So what are your legs crossed 
for?” I was totally reduced. 


I one had ever worked 
with Fritz Perls; that is, 
participated in one of the therapy groups he became 
famous for leading in the late 60s, first, at Esalen Insti- 
tute in Big Sur, California and later at Lake Cowichan 
in British Columbia, among other locations across the 
country; if one had ever worked with Fritz, one would 
never have forgotten it. The man was brilliant, 
intense, interested in hundreds of facts of life in the 
20th century and he burned with the need to commu- 
nicate his method of Gestalt therapy to everyone who 
crossed his path. : 

GEORGE LEONARD: In ‘66 or 67, Jenmnifer Jones Selz~ 
nick gave a fabulous party to introduce the human potential 
‘movement to Hollywood. There were ten of us and eighty of 
them, Just name anybody in Hollywood — they were all 
there — Rock Hudson, Dennis Hopper, Eddie Albert, Jason 
Robards ... It was an incredible party. We drove up to the 
mansion which was in Beverly Hills or one of those town- 
ships, and the cars were met by eight red-jacketed car park- 
ers. Then we walked up to the house under a long aisle of 
Japanese lanterns. We all dressed rather informally except 
Fritz, who came ina tuxedo. He had a long beard, anda 
biblical look about him ... he really looked like something 
out of Sunset Boulevard. . 

It was a weird party. Fritz had a great time. He sent at 
east three people home in a snit. He sat out by the swimming 
pool sort of holding court, an informal gestalt thing, and 


people were gathered around hint. He was playing havoc 
‘with Hollywood that night, and enjoying it because he did 
love films and he knew very well what he was doing. 

The first person who came under his scrutiny was Natalie 
Wood. She started doing a dream and talking about what she 
was into, Fritz said, “You are a spoiled brat who thinks 
about nothing but herself." She flounced out, snubbing Jen- 
nifer Jones at the same time. Tuesday Weld stamped out, 
shaking her itead. Oskar Werner got into some kind of rap 
with Fritz and came out in a huff. 

For Fritz Perls, Here and Now Jack Gaines talked with 
avariety of people who knew Perls about different 
aspects of the man’s life — the entire book is quota- 
tions. His sister, his wife, his children, several lovers, 
many colleagues and students and disciples and even 
those merely peripherally acquainted with the Great 
Man were interviewed about how they saw and expe- 
rienced him. 

KATHLEEN NUGENT: I was living in a little house 
near Nepenthe. One morning I got up and said, “I must 
dance for Fritz." So | hitchhiked all the way down to Esalen. 
He was taking a nap when I came in and he tons very sur- 
prised. He put music on for Zen meditation and then put it 
at different speeds, back and forth . .. I got toa very centered 
kind of place where I was kind of down on the ground and he 
slowed the music down. Then he sat me dowon on his knee 
and put a cigarette in his hand and said, “You've already 
died, haven't you?” I said, “Oh yes, I died a year ago.”” 

What strikes one after reading only a few pages of this 
book is that Fritz Perls could really touch people. Not a 
single person quoted in this book is indifferent to him. 

CLAUDIO NARAN/O: Fritz hated neurosis and people 
who evidenced these neurotic facades, Since everyborly is 
neurotic more or less, he hated everybody more or less. He 
‘was hard on people and would have his psychic orgasms only 
at the moments of unmasking, in the therapeutic explosion 
That can be done with ard without love. I sazv him do it both 
ways. There was a lot of that mixture of hardness and 
softness in him. 

Some had very positive, loving, enlightening expe- 
riences with him; some had negative (and possibly 
enlightening) experiences with him but, and I believe 
this is evidence of Fritz’ concern for mankind in gen- 
eral, everyone who is quoted in the book was touched 
emotionally and memorably by him. More often than 
not the contact changed their lives. Each person felt 
with more or less certainty that Fritz saw him and heard 
him on a very deep level. Fritz also moved in shame- 
lessly and uninvited to call out one’s demons andior 
angels to play or to do battle. 

LARRY HOROWITZ: When Fritz was engaged in work, 
he was exquisitely sensitive and his sensitivity included the 
response of boredom. | was impressed with his incredible 
relaxed manner. He was not at all concerned wit leading a 
good workshop, with producing. He had the ability to sit 
and wait and if nothing happened, to go to sleep! He was 
amazing and extremely aggravating! | felt like punching 
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hhim. “I paid for this workshop, I want something!” His com- 
ment was, “Well, if you want something, then do some- 
thing. I'm not here to entertain you!” 

VIRGINIA SATIR: Fritz’ pride und his fear of intimacy 
kept him from having close relationships with his children. 
He was to his children what his father had been to him. You 
can emulate a poor model without meaning to 

Mr. Gaines never met Fritz Perls but he has given us 
areal gift by recording this multi-faceted portrait of 
him. Anything less (for example, the story of Fritz told 
by one person) would not be the truth — his story 
requires many people to even begin to bring it into 
focus. 

In reading the anecdotes about Fritz there were 
hardly any who unreservedly loved/respected/ 
admired Fritz, or unreservedly hated/held him in 
contempt/feared him. Almost to a man there seems to 
be an intense ambivalence. This is certainly my own 
feeling. I participated in several week-long work- 
shops at Esalen led by Fritz, and several day-long or 


weekend workshops. I was at the Gestalt Institute at 
Lake Cowichan for three months of training to be a 
gestaltist, Fritz term, and have some anecdotes of my 
own to relate. 

Trecall coming into the group therapy room at Lake 
Cowichan and finding only Fritz there. “Where's 
Eric? I'm looking for Eric,” I say.“ Idon’tknow,” says 
Fritz. and then a stare. “Am I my brother's keeper?” 
Before I can turn away and escape his blatant sarcasm, 
his face changes expression to one of profound sorrow 
and compassion. “Yes,” he adds, “Tam my brother's 
keeper.” 

I’ve been assigned the job of cleaning his cabin at 
Lake Cowichan for a reduction in tuition. One day asT 
am about to leave, Fritz enters the cabin and walks 
over to his bed, reaches under it and hauls outa box. It 
is his stamp collection. He had it for forty years or 
more. He sits on the bed, pats the place next to him 
indicating I should sit. He leafs through the books 
which are well-filled and points out how quickly the 
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deutschmark devalued in 1920's Germany before 
Hitler's rise. He tells me to watch for the same thing 
happening in this country, especially since Nixon is 
president. 

And one last story. The second week-long work- 
shop | attended at Esalen wasn especially intense 
experience. I knew the drill and was able to actually 
work with him and vicariously participate in other’s 
work. As the week wore on and more and more excit- 
ing moments happened, [felt higher than a kite. Late 
one night after a very eventful and emotional day, 1 
was watching Fritz work with someone in the group. 
He was in his old terry cloth jumpsuit, sitting ina can- 
vas director's chair. As I watched carefully, not want- 


ing to miss one word, one nuance, his aspect changed 
and fora long moment I saw Fritz sitting on a plat- 
form, cross-legged before us. He had a prayer shaw! 
around his shoulders and a yarmulka on his head and 
very clearly he was leaching us. As we all filed out of 
the large group meeting room in his house that night, 
each person had some small last encounter with Fritz; 
a hug, a baleful stare, a word, a kiss, a shrug. 

I drew opposite him and couldn't contain it. 

“Fritz!” I said, “ Isaw you, actually saw you as a 
rabbi tonight!” 

“Oh no, ” he sai 


“Oh no. That’s my fantasy.” 
— JOAN LARIMORE 


GABRIEL MOULIN’S 
SAN FRANCISCO PENINSULA 


TOWN AND COUNTRY HOMES 1910 - 1930 


It was about eleven o'clock in the morning, mid 
October, with the sun not shining and a look of hard 
‘wet rain in the clearness of the foothills. I was wearing 
my powder-blue suit, with dark blue shirt, tie and dis- 
play handkerchief, black brogues, black wool socks with 
dark blue clocks on them. 1 was neat, clean, shaved and 
sober, and I didn't care who knew it, I was everything 
the well-dressed private detective ought to be. I was 
calling on four million dollars. 

The main hallway of the Sterntwood place was two 
stories high. Over the entrance doors, which would 
have let in a troop of Indian elephants, there woas a broad 
stained-glass panel showing a knight in dark armor res 
‘cuing a lady who was tied to a tree and didn’t have any 
clothes on but some very long and convenient hair. The 
knight had pushed the vizor of his helmet back to be 
sociable, and he was fiddling with the knots on the ropes 
that tied the lady to the tree and not getting anywhere. I 
stood there and thought that if lived in the house, I 
‘would sooner or later have to climb up there and help 
him. He didn’t seem to be really trying. 

There were French doors at the back of the hall, 
beyond them a wide sweep of emerald grass to a while 
garage, in front of which a slim dark young chauffeur in 


shiny black leggings was dusting a maroon Packard 
convertible, Beyond the garage were some decorative 
trees trimmed as carefully as poodle dogs. Beyond them 
a large greenhouse with a domed roof. Then more trees 
and beyond everything the solid, uneven, comfortable 
Line of the foothills 

On the east side of the halla free staircase, tile-paved, 
rose toa gallery with a wrought-iron railing and 
another piece of stained-glass romance. Large hard 
chairs with rounded red plush seats were backed into 
the vacant spaces of the wall round about. They didn’t 
Took as if anybody had ever sat in them. In the middle of 
the west wall there was a big empty fireplace with a 
brass screen in four hinged panels, and over the fire- 
place a marble mantel with cupids at the corners. Above 
the mantel there was a large oil portrait, and above the 
portrait two bullet-torn or moth-eated cavalry pen- 
nants crossed in a glass frame. The portrait was a 
stiffly-posed job of an officer in full regimentals of about 
the time of the Mexican war. The officer had o neat black 
imperial, black mustachios, hot hard coal-black eyes, 
and the general look of a man it would pay to get along 
with... 

— from The Big Sleep by Raymond Chandler 
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NEW YEARS EVE, SPRECKELS MANSION, 1914. 


Photographs by Gabriel Moulin 
Compiled by Donald DeNevi and Thomas Moulin 
Windgate Press, 1986. 

Post Office Box 1715 

Sausalito, California 


twas always treat to go 

out to the Perry's house 
on Atlantic Beach. Mr. and Mrs. Perry were loaded, 
and they had constructed a castle on the coast, just 
north of what was then called Pablo Beach. 

T'm blessed if I knew or know what Mr. Perry did 
for a living, but whatever it was resulted in a pile of 
splendor that awed us all. White marble tile through- 
out. Pools with squirting Naiads here and there. Huge 
hallways, great arching stairs, oriental rugs piled so 
high that to traverse them was like going through 
jungle grass. Vast windows opening onto a quite 
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deserted beach — a beach of virgin white sands and 
mounds of sea wheat. Did they own the beach too? 

Mr. and Mrs. Perry were as grand as their house 
Stately, white-haired, courtly, reserved, kindly. They 
bore their wealth with aplomb and apparently spent 
their days hiking through their carpets, mounting 
their vast stairs, entering and exiting their stately 
bathrooms, or living rooms, or eating rooms, bathing 
from time to time in their many pools (or pool-sized 
tubs), disappearing in the great tall beds with copious 
canopies. It was Depression times, so their wealth 
must have been vast indeed. They were as far as one 
could want or be from the poverty that haunted so 
much of North Florida, haunted all of the nation, for 
that matter. They rode high in their grand white mar- 
ble cloud of twenty-five rooms there at the edge of the 
always restless Atlantic, whose waves could turn 
from tropical ease and banality to a high dudgeon 
indeed in the hurricanes that occasionally swept by, 
high winds which could bring waves to tear at the 
marble base of this vast palazzo 
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MAIN HALL, M.H. DE YOUNG RESIDENCE, 1920. 


In the movie hall of decades-old memories the 
eight-year-old me often revisits that place, I envision 
myself moving on foreshortened legs through long 
halls, in short pants trying to slide down the huge 
curving bannister; I see myself trying, with otiose legs 
to skate —as if on ice — along the shining white mar- 
ble, with its slashes of black basalt, there in the cav- 
emous front hall. 

Most of all, 1 remember standing with my mother 
before the great music machine, a grand and ornately 
designed record player. In those days of 78 rpm 
records — how quickly they turned! —a changer was 
rare; and what was even rarer was this great carousel 
with three dozen of the large twelve-inch records, The 
music box would play them in order, front and back, 
and then the tone arm would lift, the merry-go-round 
would turn, and the next dise would be played — 
mirabile dictu — as it stood on its end, 

‘And what a sound flowed from it! Today, I would 
probably scoff at the tired-out Overture from “The 
Flying Dutchman’ or Tchaikovsky's hack Pathetique or 
Ravel’s metronomic ennui inducing Bolero, but to the 
me then, these were integral to the miracle of great 
and rich mansions with white-haired gentlefolk and 
grand music boxes that turned and whirled and cas- 
caded out, grand outpourings of sound cascading, the 
thrummings from among the hidden golden lights of 
a magic playing machine 

There is one other thing 1 remember about the Per- 
rysand their sieading-by-the-sea. It is their secret. The 
secret of their grandiosity. Iam sure that one of us — 
perhaps me, perhaps one of my six brothers and sis- 
ters, alter an outing at the Perry pied-a-lerre, asked my 
mother: “How did they do it?” or “Where did they get 
their money?” or “Howcum they have such a big 
house?” And my mother, always at the ready with an 


explanation (the phrase “I don’t know” wasn’t in her 
vocabulary: she had been a school teacher) said to us 
in suitably low voice — we were just outside the front 
door — 
They never had any children 

Of course! Children were a bother, and damned 
expensive ones to boot, with their constant demands 
for food and clothes and summer camp and fillings for 
the teeth and tonsillectomies and rides on the Ferris 
Wheels and a new pair of sneakers for the ones lost at 
summer camp and six different pairs of braces “Sure, 
they have a million dollar smile,” my dad would say. 
“That's just about what they cost, too,” he would 
add) 

No children, The ultimate restraint — especially for 
those of us who grew up with so many brothers and 
sisters and various dogs and cats and shoes and pup- 
pies and kittens underfoot. No children! No wonder 
they were so prosperous! 


Well — judging by the vastness of their estates, as 
caught by the camera of Gabriel Moulin, the residents 
of Saratoga and Hillsborough and San Mateo and 
Woodside and Claremont must have lived grand and 
solitary lives, no measles and mumpsand chicken pox 
and dirty socks all over the living-room floor, no cat 
leavings on the rugs, dog-doo under the Steinway 
baby grand in the music room. No unexplained or 
undecipherable unmentionables under the doilies 
whatsoever. 

It was a quict world, and in the images recorded by 
Moulin, it was a world void of people (mostly), but 
filled with delicious detail of a society that could 
afford the finest, whether in statuary, or in dining- 
room tables, or tapestry, or lamps, or late Victorian 
gee-gaws. Delicious! Some of these photographic 
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THE POOL AT UPLANDS, 1917. 


plates are so rich in detail, so exacting, that we could 
easily be tempted to crawl in through the frame, into 
the study at “The Pines,” sit in one of the two wing: 
backs, slip out of the loafers and rub the feet across the 
oriental rug, pulll the wall cord and have the help 
bring us a Scotch and soda (heavy on the fizz, please, 
Wingate). Or to sit before the fireplace (is that the 
head of Zeus at the very apex?) in William Bourn's 
“Filoli,” have Doug the butler stoke it up, warm our 
hands (a foggy day, indeed), pull a copy of Erewhon 
from the book shelf (leather bound), and read until it’s, 
time to go up the huge corving staircase (carpeted to 
mute our passage) to a luxurious night in the guest 
room, with its huge, soft, multi-covered bed. Or visit 
the sitting room at Phelan’s Villa Montalvo, with its 
collection of stone gryphons and Medusa heads, sit 
over there next to the Farnsworth, tune in KRE for the 
7:30 news, and when the master of the house hap- 
pened by, cry out: “Jim, how are you? Just thought I 
would stop by with our friend Moulin for a few 
shots. ..” On photographic plates, of course. 


Moulin was a “society’’ photographer. Because of 
his connections through the exclusive Bohemian 
Club, he was called upon to photograph the rich of 
San Francisco, San Mateo, and Santa Clara County 
Before the coming of the Golden Gate Bridge and the 
Bay Bridge, the peninsula was the place where fami- 
lies built their large and exotic homes, connected to 
San Francisco by the railroads. It was, as well, where 
they went to build their summer cottages to get away 
from the August and September fogs of “The City” (as 
it was known then, as it is known now, by those who 
have lived long enough in the Bay Area so they can 
safely ignore San Jose and Oakland). 

Moulin was their photographer of choice, and he 
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was one of them, having grown up in Santa Clara 
County and lived in San Francisco. He survived the 
great Earthquake of 1906 despite the fact that it 
destroyed ten years of fashionable plates: indeed, his 
photographs of the aftermath of that event were the 
basis of his later fame. Even though he thought of 
himself asa “nature photographer,” he worked his 
way into the world of preserving images of the very 
rich. He moved easily among the San Francisco 
chrematistics of the early twentieth century, and he 
recorded their houses, their “costume galas, debuts, 
weddings, and even funerals.” The names that 
appear in his portfolio are the names of the Gold Rush 
millionaires, the silver kings of the Comstock Lode, as, 
well as the publishers, attorneys, bankers, specula- 
tors and prosperous merchants of Northern California 
society: M. H. de Young, Eugene Joly de Sabla, Jr., 
Henry J. Crocker, Philip E. Bowles, James Duval 
Phelan, I. W. Hellmans, William B. Bourn II, Adolph 
Spreckels 

Moulin would be commissioned — for example — 
to make a study of “The Pines” by the lady of the 
house, Amanda McNear Bowles. He would bring his, 
extensive equipment down for a stay of several days. 
Each “study” would be carefully set up, with flash, or 
natural lighting, or concealed electric lamps. The 
exposure time could run as long as ten minutes. The 
plates were made of glass, and with the exotic equip- 
ment he used, the images that were created are so 
exact that they could have been exposed yesterday. 
That perhaps, is the greatness of the volume: the 
superb feeling of here-and-now —even though we 
are dealing with images that are three-quarters of a 
century past, and, most likely, tuned to dust. 

Notall the photographs included here are void of 
the human face. In a lovely scene from 1928, the gar- 
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JAMES CLAIR FLOOD'S LINDEN TOWERS, 1911 


den wedding of Ellen Hart and Joseph Bransten is 
captured for us, and nine exotic bridesmaids in a row 
with their foppy white hats and solemn, unsmiling, 
1928 faces look at us quite seriously (Why doall ladies’ 
faces from the 1920s have such thin lips?) Clowns —a 
sad bunch, businessmen, presumably, not used to 
clowning in the serious world of make-money — 
appear in the foyer of the Spreckels Mansion during a 
1913 Christmas party. Clarence R. Walker and stolid 
wife of Woodpecker Farm, Atherton, 1923 appear to 
us and look a bit like woodpeckers themselves. An 
anonymous family at a picnic on the edge of Lake 


* Tahoe, and the emptiness of the vista (no houses, no 


cars, no roads, no Harrah’s, no winking lights) is 
breathtaking — and heartbreaking 

Indeed I think we have to ask ourselves what it is 
about these photographs and these times that makes 
us so melancholy? Is it the innocence of those days? 
‘We see the static image of a Lake Tahoe cabin (rough- 
ing it, upper-class style) filled with rockers and hang- 
ing felt-lined lamps, the hewn-wood floor replete 
with zebra and bear-skin rugs, a bear-head of shiny 
glass eyes over the stone fireplace, moose antlers on 
the various walls. To fill a cabin in 1922 with such 
excesses was not seen as excessive, but rather decora- 
tive; it was a freedom and ease and unselfeonsciousness 
that was endemic — indeed peculiar — to the leisure 
world of all times except our own. And youknew they 
never bothered to lock the door of the cabin: security 
for the rich was everywhere. And to be without tele- 
phone (there is no telephone) was not foolhardy, buta 
statement about the luxury of an enforced vacation 
that such a place had to represent.) 

The innocence of the times, especially for the rich: 
where to be garish was no sin: The Carolands—alone 
in its field at Hillsborough; the Tudor splendor of the 


Morgan estate at Los Altos Hills; the great white 
spires, the silly white Wizard of Oz spires of James 
Clair Flood’s Linden Towers in San Mateo. The fine 
innocence of the Very Very Rich — who would hire 
Willis Polk or Peters & Burns or Bliss & Faville to con- 
struct for them some grand Chateauesque home with 
Romanesque overlays to a Queen Anne Revival in the 
French Second Empire mode with a touch of Greek 
Revival above the Italianate doorways. There was in 
the California of 1910 - 1930 still a willingness to be 
garish and grand, tolet one’s greed show forthina 
manner that was expected to last forever. 


And there's the rub. We must hurry through books 
like this, not read the fine print — because we don’t 
want to read about the castles that have been cre- 
mated for condos. We don’t even want to know what 
they have done to the de Young mansion with its 
Corinthian columns, or Page Brown's “Newhall 
Manor.” In this country we think so little of our past 
and history that no sooner is it past than it has to be 
butchered: they bring out the yellow Caterpillars and 
the contractors — who seem to feel that their job is to 
contract our pasts — and in a week the work of five 
years aborning is rendered toothpicks and trash 
blocks 

Tremember in 1977, when | first moved to Califor- 
nia, I got a copy of David Gebhard and Robert Win- 
ter’s superb Guide to Architecture in Los Angeles and 
Southern California and I thought, well, to get to know 
my new home, I'll drive about and look at some of the 
buildings they have cited for historical interest or 
amusement or drama. And don’t you know it— of the 
first seven I chose to view, five had already been pul- 
verized by that wretched combination of lack-of-love- 
for-the-past, and greed (this land is too valuable!), 
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with the assistance of vulgar tax laws and comatose 
city administrators, and the myopia of sordid media 
(newspapers, broadcasters) who had their own stakes 
in the ruination of the once-fine scale of our streets 
and neighborhoods so that we could embrace the 
octopus of growth and destroy. 

San Francisco Peninsula with its 170 plates (laser- 
scanned and finely printed in duotone, well capturing 
the art of Gabriel Moulin’s photographs) is a book of 
love for the sometimes overwrought History of Archi- 
tecture of Bay Area parvenues. The plates are heart- 
rending because they are so fine; and because they tell 
us so keenly what we have lost. It skewers us in the 
heart with the knowledge that the doyens of the pres- 
ent should know better than to permit our past to be 
s0 trashed and spat on, as if our architectural history, 
as garish as it might have been, were nothing more 
than so much disgraceful effluvia. 

— LORENZO W. MILAM 


THE SEXUAL BODY: 
An Interdisciplinary 
Perspective 


Edited by Arthur Efron 

The Journal of Mind and Behavior 
Vol. 6, #1 & 2, 1985. 

Box 52, Village Station 

New York, New York 


Prescott found very high correlations between the 
deprivation of physical affection during infancy and 
the development of physical violence, in cultures 
‘where those two factors could be identified. Prescott 
also showed that there is a corresponding group of 
cultures in which we find a strong correlation between 
‘high levels of affectionate, somatosensory contact for 
infants and very low levels of violence among adults 
Prescott's concept of “physical attention” involves 
overall approval and love jor the infant's physical 
body, including its sexuality. “Physical attention’ 
does mean for Prescott “body touch, contact, and 
movement. , 

— The Sexual Body 


Mews McLuhan 
claimed that he had 


trouble getting Understanding Media published 
because, as one editor told him: “Most books contain 
10% new information; yours has 80% new informa- 
tion. It’s too much.” 


Important books can come to us in unassuming 
packages, much as Macbeth’s witches were certainly 
unassuming. The first edition of Linderstanding Media 
was poorly designed, with print of sucha nature to 
further befuddle the mind already befuddled trying to 
comprehend McLuhan’s amazing concepts. Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male looked like a textbook (it 
was) and some of the great samisdat literature out of 
Russia comes to us as badly mimeographed 8 x 11 
sheets. 
all by way of telling you that The Sexual Body 
s ally quite an off-putting tome. The type is 
small, the pages thin, the style often occlusive. But it 
is as important a document to come forth as the revo- 
lutionary works of Kinsey. 

A study which asked second graders in a Swedish and in 

‘an American elementary school to draw pictures 

explaining “where babies come from” revealed startling 

cultural contrasts. The American children siraply did not 
know the sexual origin of birth, and thus drew body 
images of the birth process that were grotesque and vio- 
lent. Babies were “cut out’ of the mother’s stomaci. The 

Swedish children, on the other hand, showed accurate (but 

not perfect) factual knozoledge, combined with a joyous 

attitude concerning fertilization and birth. One of them 

‘even drew a fine representation of sperm racing happily to 

get to the egg... 

Itis no accident that we cite McLuhan. McLuhan pro- 
tested vigorously that he was not really stating any- 
thing new, but rather integrating old information in a 
new fashion. It was almost precisely the same state- 
ment made by Charles Reich when he published his 
briefly famous The Greening of America, which 
described, in poetic detail, the nature of the young in 
the 60s. Efron has done similar magic on sexuality: he 
has taken hundreds and hundreds of research papers 
on children, men, women, homosexuals, psychologi- 
cal researchers, Freud, orgasm, infantile sexuality, 
mothers, paraplegics — among others — and puta 
new twist on the facts, so that research that has been 
hiding out in countless tedious, obscure scholarly 
papers suddenly comes into the light, all in arush. For 
example, 

The head, which will reach 54 centimeters average circum- 

ference at adulthood, is already 35 centimeters at birth, 

‘and is up to 46 centimeters by the end ofthe first year. . 

During the first two years, brain weight, already large 

proportionately, increases 350 percent. . .the infant's 

head is one major scene of her or his physical action: “The 

firsi gross motordevelopmental milesione is the infant's 

ability to lift its head...” 
Or: 

It now appears that some of the suicides reported for 

young American males (and perhaps for a few females as 

‘well) are not suicides at all, but ‘autoerotic deaths.’ This 

chilling new category is applied to those who accidentally 

asphyxiate themselaes while attempting to heighten mas 
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tubatory pleasure usually by hanging with a rope around 

the neck, 

Before we go much further, and because it is so 
to the whole volume, we should let Efron define “The 
Sexual Body.’ 

The lerm “ihe sexual body’ is a deliberately chosen one 

There may come a day when sucie a term is int facta redun- 

dancy, when it will be no more than a synonym for “the 

human body.”" At present, however, the term is need- 

ed... The term is chosen to prevent the elision, pervasive 

in most disciplines (indeed within most forms of thought) 

in contemporary culture, of the whole topic of the sexual 
Efron points toa seminal text with the title The Self and 
Its Brain, published in 1977, where readers “will dis- 
cover, in fact, that sexuality is absent throughout the 
book's 560 pages, even though theauthors’ objectis to 
discuss ‘the relation between our bodies and our 
minds...” 

What Efron is facing us with is the now well-known 
(but nonetheless damaging) Western duality, w/ 
sees mind and body as distinct, even antagonistic, 
entities. We have a brain, anda spinal cord, and ears, 
eyes, arms and legs — this thing we call “body.” 
‘Then, separate, there is the whatever it is goes on in 
the head, those electric snaps and pops, “thoughts,” 
“ideas,” “feelings,” “madness,” “reason.” Probably 
because of Aristotle, and St. Augustine, and 
Descartes — not to say the entire history of formal 
bifurcation entitled “Christianity” — we, all of us in 
the West, demonstrate this split, the one of divorce- 
ment between what we think (and what we think we 
think) and what we feel (or think we feel). 

Efron’s work is difficult to put down — despite 
what frustrated marine navigators entitle “dead- 
heads” getting in the way of the flow: citations and 
footnotes and all sorts of obscure journeys through 
the literature of the mind, and through the years. One 
does have to touch on the myriad books in existence; 
after all, as Jack Miles of the L.. A. Times recently said, 
“‘the bibliography of Psychoanalysis already exceeds 
one million pieces.” 


. Lewis reported... “pelvic thrusting”. . [which] 
occurs only when the infant feels very, very secure in its 
affectional touching relationship with its mother... here 
are “rapid rotating pelvic thrusts” toward the direction of 
the mother, accompanied by delighted holding on to her 
abdomen and nuzzling ler chin. The thrusts occur “at a 
{frequency of about two per second,” and for no more than 
‘approximately 10 to 15 seconds. 


— The Sexual Body 


Early on in this work, there is a tantalizing chapter 
on Wilhelm Reich. Anyone who knows about Freud, 
and America, and Freudians in America, will know 
that Reich and Adler, Rank, Stekel, Ferenzi, Horney 
and Fromm constituted the American branch of The 


Master. We also know that the American Psychoana- 
lytic Association, with the connivance of the Food and 
Drug Adminstration, the U. S. Postal authorities, and 
the Menninger Clinic— stuck it to Reich, managed to 
get him investigated, and, ultimately, salted away in 
jail. As final insult, and testament to the power (and 
constitutional beliefs of) the APA, the FDA, the FBI et 
al, there was, get this, an actual real dyed-in-the-wool 
bookburning — a bookburning — of Reich’s works. He 
died, shortly after, in jail. 

Ithas taken thirty years to begin to resurrect Reich's 
reputation as a theorist and innovator. He was cer- 
tainly not without his followers before his downfall: 
his theories of bodily posture affecting psychological 
well-being permeated the workings of Fritz Perlis 
(Reich was Perls' analyst in the thirties) and later reap- 

tared in Alexander Lowen’s theory of bioenergetics 
and Ida Rolf’s manipulation of deep tissue. But of pri- 
mary importance, at least for the study of sexuality, it 
was Reich who first propounded the notion of a “sex- 
ual body,”” and theorized that a substance called 
Orgone, not dissimilar from Freud’ libido, was the 
stuff that made this sexual body work: he saw itas the 
sole ‘instinctual, sexual energy.” This, according to 
the editor, brought about the attacks on Reich, for 
“culture has encouraged or even demanded the 
development of libido be subjected to repression. ..”” 
Efron believes that it was this, not “the Orgone Box, 
or Vegetotherapy, which caused Reich to be so bedev- 
illed by the authorities in his later years. 


To their surprise, Weinberg and Williams found that their 
investigation [in the book Male Homosexuals] did not 
show that homosexuals living in the less homophobic cul- 
tures of Denmark or Holland had significantly fewer psy- 
chological problems than those living in the United States: 
The most unexpected result is that, contrary to the 
widely-held belief that greater societal rejection lends to 
greater psychological problems, virtually no such differ- 
ences appeared between American and European 
homosexuals. 


‘There is a temptation to quote Efron, and his sources, 
at great length — hell, just to publish The Sexual Body 
entire as a special supplement to The Fessenden Review 
to get you to read it. Instead, let us offer a few more 
samples: 
IC. $.] Pierce's insight into the “moral aspect” of scien- 
tific terminology [was]... if you do not want your theory 
taken over by “loose thinkers,” then it should have a 
“technical vocabulary” which is “composed of words so 
unattractive” that only serious investigators will dare to 
adopt it 
Then there is a theory espoused by one Myron Hofer 
that perhaps the very selection of a specific sperm is 
keyed to the woman’s “hormonal dynamics and 
potentially by her emotional state,” during 
intercourse: 
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Procreation thus appears as an interactional biological 
process, rather than an active-passive interchange 
between male and female. .. 
Or, this amazing quote from Joan Riebel at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical School Program on Human 
Sexuality: 
Teas once working with a group of girls who were incest 
victims... Near the end of one session one of the girls 
began to talk about the sexual pleasure she had had during 
sexual encounters with her father. Other girls too began to 
talk about the positive aspects of their experiences. In sub- 
sequent sessions we spent more time on those parts of the 
incest the girls felt they had provoked, enabled, or 
enjoyed, either physically, emotionally, or situational- 
ly... was a delight to watch the girls, embarrassed and 
shameful at what they saw as their roles in the abusive 
situations, openly acknowledge and begin to accept them- 
selves as full human beings 
Efron goes on to say: ”...the popular press is trying 
to simplify perception of the adolescent troubled with 
a history of child abuse to one of pure asexual victim- 
hood. If [Riebel's] insight is correct, it will not be pos- 
sible to help such girls unless their sexual body 
experiences are talked about frankly, acknowledging 
pleasure when there was pleasure.” 

“The Journal of Mind and Behavior’s” The Sexual 
Body is a book not only for professionals, but for any- 
one who is concerned about our disdain for some- 
thing as crucial as the passionate body. Efron admits 
candidly that itis time for a revolution in our view of 
sexuality. This may sound old hat, but as he describes 
it, it becomes believable, different from anything 
we've heard before, and revolutionary. He invites us 
to take the concepts of Freud and Reich to their ulti- 
mate and necessary conclusion: namely, that the 
human body is an entity which is sexual — which is so 
sexual that all else may flow from its sexuality. 

“The Sexual Self’ is the keystone to a new theology 
of the body. It is not solely repression —the losses 
that we all experience by denying the Reichian self; 
but, as well, itis the belief that our psychoanalytic 
training, the very massiveness by which it has per- 
meated our lives, feeds on tragedy, a tragedy as per- 
vasive as that of Oedipus, or Hamlet, or Anna 
Karenina. If advanced technological societies such as 
ours, says Efron, were to practice “affectionate, soma- 
tosensory” contact, “there is reason to expect that the 
‘tragic’ cultural prescript of the world would be largely 
evaded:” 

I maintain it is more mature and sensible to reject tragedy 

as the fixed, necessary fate of the human... . The cycle of 

generations. . thus guarantee|s] the definition of the 
human being as a tragic creature, ostensibly confirming 
that definition while actively producing the conditions for 
its repetition 

“The human being. ..a tragic creature... producing 


the conditions for its repetition. ..” We are perpetuat- 
ing our tragedy by means of mirrors and habit 
‘Through our disdain and suspicion of what is so much 
1 part of us (us!) — we condemn ourselves to impose 
on ourselves the classic bind of angst, pain, neuroses, 
hate, violence against the self, ruination of other 
humans, destruction of other nations. 

At one point, Efron reproduces an astounding 
quote from Carl Jung, as recorded at the Tavistock 
Clinic in London, in 1935: 

never could bring myself to be so frightfully interested in 

these sex cases. They do exist, there are people with a new- 

rotic ex life and you have to talk sex stuff with them until 
they get sick of it and you got out of that boredom. Natu- 
rally, with my temperamental attitude, Thope to goodness 
zve shall get through with the stuff as quickly as possible. 

It is neurotic stuff and no reasonable normal person talks 

about it for any length of time. It is not natural todwell on 

such matters. Primitives are very reticent about thera. 

They allude to sexual intercourse by a word that is equiva- 

lent to “hush.” Sexual things are taboo to them, as they 

really are to us if we are natural 

Ay! If the good Dr. Jung is so offended by the sexual 
body, is there a chance for anyone as radical and per- 
ceptive as Arthur Efron to reverse such tides of preju- 
dice? Or is too late? Has this loathing part in western 
civilization already eroded hope for enlightment? Can 
we have any hope for a benign understanding about 
what is, after all, next to death, and birth, and the 
divine, the central core of all human experience? (In 
fact, if Efron is right, the sexual body, Jung notwith- 
standing, is the source of death, and birth, and the 
divine.) 

We commenced this essay by comparing Efron’ 
work to that of McLuhan and Kinsey. We should like 
to conclude by suggesting that itis on a par with both: 
and deserves far wider circulation to, perhaps, 
enlighten a society which seems helibent on 
destroying its richest feelings through Blind nouveau 
Victorianism. We would hope such insights can pro- 
vide the antidote we need 


— A.W. ALLWORTHY 
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THE RADIO PAPERS: 
FROM KRAB TO KCHU 
(Essays on the Art and Practice 
of Radio Transmission ) 

By Lorenzo W. Milam 


Broadcasting Magazine once called Milam “the 
Johnny Appleseed of Community Broadcasting” — 
and recently dedicated a three-page article to his 
works as one of the “most passionate” of American 
Broadcasting. “All Things Considered” referred to 
him as “a revolutionary figure in American radio,” 
while Alan Abelson of Barrons called him “a damn 
fool.” His work in establishing and giving away 
community radio stations in Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, Miami, and several other cities set 
him apart from the greedyheads who dominate 
commercial radio and TV. This book brings toge- 
ther, for the first time, essays from the various pro- 
gram guides of those many stations. Library 
Journal called The Radio Papers “offbeat yet 
appealing, humorous, irreverent 

Variety said that it was “charming 
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ABELL RINGING 
IN THE EMPTY SKY 


(The Best of The Sun) 
Sy Safransky, Editor 


‘The Sun of North Carolina has been in existence 
for more than ten years, and in that time has pud- 
lished brilliant, odd, thoughtful, rich, delightful, 
soul-seraping stories, essays, interviews, and 
koans. A Bell Ringing in The Empty Sky brings 
together many of the best of those articles in an 
exquisitely designed book. Bill Katz of Library 
Journal said that A Bell was “a quite marvelous 
collection.” BastWest Journal referred to itas 
one “of the best books of the 1985 publishing 
year. .. The subject of the writings,” they contin- 
ued, “.. .encompasses the vast dimensions of 
human experience. Reading them imbues one with 
the warmth of shared intimacies.” And New Age 
Magazine said that The Sun is “a fine, intimate, 
human perspective journal. . .” This is the first of 
a twovolume set. Socover. $12.95 


AND OTHER VOYAGES 
By Robin Magowan 


And Other Voyages is set apart from the run-of- 
‘the-mill American on-the-road tome by its vision, 
taste, smell of, say, being lost in the vast Iranian 
desert, or trying to climb a snow-clad magic moun- 
tain with a twisted knoe, or, again, being caught at 
night with a dark lover (who might well be an ele- 
phant). James Merrill refers to Magowan's “myth- 
haunted, radiantly dislocated particulars,” while 
The San Francisco Chronicle says“. .it is 
difficult to describe tho author's heightened sensi 

tivity and phosphorescent, lyrical prose. . .lush 
and dazzling language of description that renders 
‘with respect the places and people Magowan has 
visited... It is magic... This is a small, blazing 
masterpiece.” Agenda refers to it as “an original 
and immediate piece of work moving from country 
to country and from event to event speaking as if 
the unconscious had found a voice under the 
influence of writers like Michaux, Ugaretti, Wal- 
lace Stevens. . .” Softcover. $8.95 
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